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ABSTRACr 

To examine the iapact of evaluating one's 
transfecible skills on subsequent e»ploy»ent experiences, a follow-up 
study compared past participants in ColuBbia Oniversity 's Deep 
InvastigatioQ of Growth (DIG) prograa with a group of 
non-participants and a pre-progra» group. The program guides 
participants through a self-analysis process to identify personal 
success factors (skills) on which they are then encouraged to base 
career directions and job-seeking efforts. Data were collected on ^ 
three principal leasures of (1) extent to which skills were being 
utilized in present e»ploy»ent (Skill Otilization Index), (2) 
satisfaction with use of abilities, and (3) general job 
satisfaction — ths latter two measures of the Hinnesota Satisfaction 
Questionnaire (HSQ) w Findings indicated no statistically significant 
differences between post- and non-participants but appreciable 
differences between the pre- and post-groups on all measures. This 
indicates that those- who elected the prograa were helped by it, but 
that the prograa aay not benefit everyone equally. Those who elected 
the prograa did not appreciate their own versatility and skill 
Marketability, and the composite of their skills were different fco« 
their psers. A. weakness of the approach is that although transferable 
skills of aa individual are identified and make the focus of 
job-fiuiing activities, no aechanisB exists for describing jobs in 
the saae way. (A suniary report is available as CE 021 679.) (rLB) 
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FOREWORD 



The National Center for Research In Vocational Education Is continuing Its programmatic 
research of occupational adaptability and transferable skills. This Is one of a series of reports that 
has been developed to aid researchers and educators In preparing today's youth and adults for 
careers that will be characterized by change. 

The study reported here was carried out to test some assumptions concerning the value of 
discovering one s transferable skills, particularly as that discovery may affect ons's subsequent 
employment experience. Skills that have afforded personal satisfaction and fulfillment In past 
experiences were the special focus of the study. 

Although clients of a particular program supplied a major part of the data used In the study 
tfie program s skill assessment techniques are not novel. Generlcally speaking, their use Is being 
advocated by an Increasing number of authors and practitioners. Hence, It Is hoped that this study's 
findings will be of interest to a wide audience. 

We sincerely thank the several hundred alumni of Columbia University who gave of their time 
to respond to the survey. We are especially indebted to Richard Gummere, Joseph O'Steen and 
member of the staff of Columbia's Career Advising Division, without whose unstinting cooperation 
ftis study would not have been possible. We are grateful, also, to Henry Pearson and Pricilla Elfrey 
for their careful reviews of the draft report; to Robert Stump, project monitor from the National 
Institute of Education, for his interest and helpful counsel throughout the study; and to John 
Crystal, Ruth Nickse, and Decker Walker for their services as consultants to the Transferable Skills 
project. This study has been a part of the Transferable Skills project directed by William Ashley 
The study was conducted by Allen Wlant, assisted by Ronald Hutchinson 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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ABSTRACT 



The National Center for Research in Vocational Education is continuing its programmatic 
research of occupational adaptability and transferable skills. This is one of a series of reports that 
has been developed to aid researchers and educators in preparing today's youth and adults for 
careers that will be characterized by change. 

Available evidence indicates that many people in the American-labor force change jobs, and 
some do so frequently. Individuals involved in changing from one job to another or from one 
occupational field to another encounter performance situations requiring the application of 
previously developed skills and knovvtedge in new and different ways. An individual's capacit/ for 
adapting to job changes and transferring prior skills, knowledge, abilities, and attitudes to new 
applications can have significant impact on their success in a new job. 

It was the purpose of the follovl^up study reported here to examine the impact of evaluating 
one s transferable skills on one's subsequent employment experiences. Persons who had engaged in 
a career advising program at Columbia University were the subjects of the study. This program 
guides participants through a self-analysis process in which they identify the skills they have used 
previously in a variety of life situations, which have given them a sense of personal success and 
satisfaction. They are then encouraged to base their career directions and job^king efforts on 
these satisfaction-producing characteristics. Generally speaking, the program shares the philosophic 
approach of a growing number of popular authors and career counseling practitioners. 

Data was collected from these past participants on three principal measures. One was a 
measure of the extent to which they were utilizing their skills in their employment (Skill Utilization 
Index). Another was a measure of their satisfaction with the use of their abilities, and the final one 
was a measure of their general job satisfaction. The latter two are measures of the Minnesota 
Satisfaction Questionnaire (MSG). Additional measures included the respondents' satisfaction with 
the remaining intrinsic and extrinsic aspects of their jobs defined by the MSG, their employment 
income, and their occupational status. 

This past-participant group was compared against a non-participating peer group of similar 
age and academic background, and against a group of persons who entered the program during the 
academic year coinciding with the period of the study. These three thus comprised a post-program, 
a non-program, and a pre-program group, respectively. 

Findings revealed no statistically significant differences between the post-participants and 
non-participants on the primary measures, even though the former had achieved a somewhat higher 
occupational status. There were, however, appreciable differences between the pre- and post- 
groups on virtually all the measures. 

These findings indicate that although those who elected the program were greatly helped by it, 
such a program may not benefit everyone equally. Whatever the reasons for choosing to make use of 
such a sen/ice, they may be essential for success. It must also be recognized that the program's basic 
approach is one that is becoming increasingly well known; hence, it cannot be assumed that those 
who never fonnally entered the program (that is, the non-participating group) were unaware of its 
approach and never benefitted from its use. 

1 
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Th« study indicatad that thoae who alactad tha program did not appraciatt thair tmn vana- 
tility and tha markatability of thair skill attributas. Until this axparianca, thay concaivad of thair 
skills and abilitias in narrow, spacializad, and convantional tarms. Tha skill analysis axparianca 
modifiad and radiractad thair caraar aspirations basad on naw parcaptions of thair skill attributas 
and tha importanca of thasa for thair salf-fulfiltmant Findings also suggattad that tha compositt of 
tha skills of thoaa who alactad tha program wart somewhat different than those of their pears, and 
that their areas of strength needed opportunities to be creative, verbal, and personal in order to be 
gratified. Further, indications were that there is somewhat lass market demand for thasa abilities 
than for some others. If this is the case, then the search for satisfying occupations on the part of 
such parsons needs to be consciously directed and well informed. 

The self-analysis process employed by the program seems to be an effective intervention. 
It encourages one to think of one's employable skills in tarms of a rather broad but powerful set 
of skill attributes. It then encourages the conceptualization of occupational requirements in these 
terms, and provides motivation to search for an opportunity to more fully utilize one's particular 
skills. The data obtained in tiiis study strongly indicate that tho^ who have elected to use the 
program have subeequentiy experienced employment whkh has Jlowad them to use their skill 
attributes mora fully than before, and has provMad increased intrinsic and extrinsic rewards at the 
same salary levels as their peers. 

Most of those who had engaged in the program had done so at a point in their lives when their 
academic preparation was essentially complete. The identification of one's skill attributes at a much 
earlier point in one's educational development would seam to be a much more powerful interven- 
tion, helping to inform one's educational and vocational decisions. 

Finally, a weakness of the approach as it now exists is that although the transferable skills of 
an individual are identified and made the focus of subsequent Job-finding activities, no mechanism 
exists for describing jobs in the Mme terms. That is, there is no readily available resource that 
adequately describes jobs in terms of such skill attribute requirements as are klentified in the 
program. Thus, the success of individuals who follow such an approach is dependent, to a large 
degree, on both the ability and willingness of prospectK'e employers to evaluate the requirements 
of their f inns' positions in the same terms of reference. 



INTRODUCTION 

MCKflroUflO 

u -.^^i!!? ^ * ««"P'«x clyn«njc world of lociai, •conomic. and tMhnologk»l 
ch«ny Subntntltl occupitiorwt mobility Ntim to b« ont of iti cNr«rttrl«te^ A 
riporttd th«t roughly oofth Ird of i»ll Anmicm worktrs chaoflKl ihtJiob?aS • fJS!5i?2riod- 
only 47 ptrctnt of tin m«« and 40 ptfctnt of tht womwi in 1966 h«l tN^T^SSS 

2ll^t'!::L';2'J^r^^ I?' W7KTh«,.lgnlflc«>rX.d ««i«lc..?S«Tthr'^ 
? .2^"?** •♦*««5vt flducMlon and work programs to halp ttudantt bteom adaptaUt and 
ftexiWt acWj bttt^ .bla to apply thair eapabilitias and parform affactlvaly inrmlt!?^^ 
and work sattingi. Attantion naads to ba diractad to quaatlons of what ichobit can do for all 

2I?!!^J?,5?^ ^ ca^ charactarixad by changa, 
and to improva thair chancas of adapting whan occupational changa it daslrabia or nacSiSyT^ 

A« a raiult of a yariaty of approachas to battar undarttand tha natura of trantfarabia iklllt 
and tha procen of skill transfar, a numbar of parspactivas hava baan gainad. Thoia whteh art 
wS^n^thillSIl "^^^ contributad to tha dacition to punua tha ttudy raportad hara, art 

MdM,?MV^ P'^*^ f*"*!i? ^ *• Wfl8«tlon that occupational 

adaptability may ba dapandant largaly upon prior davalopmant of ability to uaa ona'a aequirad 
capabHitiat undar a ranga of diffarant parformanca contaxtt and conditions. Skills arattWMfarabIa 

?5rJj!!!iI^^!'Il!IL?*^i**''^*'^.~^^ ^ "PP"*** ^" Ptrformanca situations. 
«?IL^?3^r» """''^^ applteations of tha skill, tha graatar tha potantial for transfar 

of thit skill to a new parformanca situation. 

°' P''<««» apparently include both individual «M«r»iMtt and 

/»oftwrr;o/>. With regard to awareness, it is clear that individuals must recognize the nature of the 
*i 8 tfiey possess before tfjey can "sell" them effectively. Individuals whose understanding of the 
^iHs they possess is limited to the tasks they have learned to perform ("occupational skills") in 
formal training programs or in previous jobs-skills such as typing business letters and maintaining 
files-are not likely to see themselves as candidates for other than narrowly defined types of work. 
Conversely, if they come to the realization that they possess-for example-communkation, inter- 
personal, and organizational skills, this awareness can lead to a greatly enlarged view of realistk: 
occupational prospecti 

With regard to the role of motivation in the process of skill transfer, it is not entirely clear 
why we, as individuals, seem to selectively develop our abilities. It is apparent, however, that most 
Of us enjoy using certain of our abilities more than others. Individual experience has taught us that 
the use of these provides personal satisfaction and fulfillment These experiences motivate us to 
Choose, where possible, situations vi^fch require the use of those abilities which satisfy, rather than 
some other abilities we may also possess, whkh do not 
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A finding of prmiout work h« bMn thrt, vvtiilt ihtn it wtetantid agrNnMnt » to tbt nature 
of ikills thrt trentftr, thwt alto it > fund<mant«l tmd for bttff ■mwmi n t pmAim. Thitnitd 
mt uniformly ricogniztd by tmploytrt raprMinitd in conftnncti on tht rtcognition and utiliit- 
tion of tranifarabia ikillt in amploymant practict (Wiant, 1977). Without aithar tkill aatanmant 
tachniquat or iltill raporting mactMniwm, tht vaiua to an amployar of an amployaa't trantfaraWa 
iklWt it largaiy a nioot itaua. 



Tha DIG Propam 

Attaniptt hava baan mada to idantify programt of variout kindi with an undariying eonoam 
for tha tramferability of acquirad tidllt (Migual, 1977). An axamination of tht faaturat of tuch 
programt, it wat hopad, would providt cluat to innovstiva and affaetivt practicat or tachniquai. 
Ont program found to ba of intaratt wat Columbia Univartity't "Daapar Invattigation af Growth" 
(DIG), a program which tharat much of tha ganaral philotophy of Haldana, Cryttal, Bollat, and 
othtrt. DIG raquirat participantt to angaga in a guidad aalf-analyiit procatt tarmad "auoctat factor 
analytit" in which partonal tuceatt factort are idantifitd (Gummaro, 1972). Thaaa factors coniitt 
of human abilitiet which hava a widt ranga of utafulnatt. Bollat rafart to tham at ikillt, and hat 
providad an axcailant ditcuition of thair natura (Bollat, 1978, p. 137f). In ihit raport. thay will bt 
rtfmad to intarchangtably at trantftrabia ikillt, traitt, charaetarittict, aptitudat, or talants. 

In tha DIG program, thata ikillt form tha baiit for tht preparation of partonal ratumat, for 
utt in lubtaquant job taarch activititi. Participantt alto raeaiva countaling at to tht typai of jobi 
and job activitiat for which thair tkill profilat are particularly wall luitad, at wall at luggattad 
ttchniqutt for uit in tha job taarch. 

Tha DIG program it a non^radlt voluntary program, offarad to Columbia graduttat and 
undtrgraduatM by tha Caraar Adviiing Diviilon of tha Off ica of Univartity Placamant and Caraar 
Strvicai Complation of tha program invdvat approximataly tlx houre of imall group aaitiont and 
thrat to lix hourt of individual countaling. It hat baan uiad by partont with a graat divariity of 
background!, taltnts, aducation, and prior work axparianca. Soma who uta it are about to compittt 
thair acadamic programt, whila othtrt hiva baan out and working for toma tima. Bacauia of thit 
divartity and tha program't history of approximataly tanyaars of oparation, DIG filat offarad a 
rich sourca of raiaarch data. Although informal faadback luggattad that many DIG participants had 
aitabliihad satisfying caraars as a rawit of tha program, no systamatic follow-up of DIG participants 
had baan conductad. 

Tha DIG program was of partkutar intarast and significanca for tha furthar study of transfar- 
abia skills owing to its focus upon producing mi atvarmass, by thota participating, of thair own, - 
particular "motivttd skills."^ Tht Mlf analysis procass amployad in DIG involves axamination of 
one's satisfaction-producing life experiences, including but not limited to thoac in education and 
work. By means of this analysis, clues emerge as to the nature cf the aptitudes brought into play 
in the selected life situations, which were responsible for the satisfactk>n derived. It is expected that 
each individual's aptitudes will then become the basis for hisAter subiequent search for suitable 
employment 

Additional description of the DIG process is contained in Appendix F. 



Th* Mrmt "mccMt (aetor analytit" and "motivatad tkillt." utad to dateriba tha DIG approach, ara attributad to Barnard HaMana. 
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HmbNngrMtlymhitarMdbyit limiMdim •mpro«^wn«lt in pMie^wm' 

jwyy, whttfw tf itit hiwjyin iwting tffictt upon pmiciptnti' c a rm dditrio m tMr tuocm 
in finding frnploynMnt for whidi tfi«ir motivitMl ikilli bnt wit thwn. BrowNy ittifd^ it «m« tfit 
purpowofttiitttudytoprovidtanfwwttotfiifquMtion. 

A nMjor objtctiv* of the DIG program ii to ineratM tilt ability of praorim oartiei^^ 
pnwiCTi will iwt pewtlw tfftcti Oft WMKf iiib«iqimit «BiBl»ywm L t noKim** Intnmiii ina i i 

srhSrySSSSd** •^JJ^^^i^^ 

....7^ «P«5ific objactivt of this ttudy tNrtfort to dttrmint wtitthar pumm who compittt 
• ikil anaiytlt and raporting proean incraaia thair skiU utWitthn mi/obmtkftetion in wbiaquant 
amploymant. Tha DIG wccan factor anaiytii. and raiuma raflacting it, wart tha ipaeif ic "skill 
analyiit and raporting" proean ttudlad. 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Study Simples 

Data for this study were collected from three groups. The first group consisted of persons 
who entered the DIG program during the period of the study. The second group consisted of 
persons who had experienced the DIG treatment long enough ago for it to have influenced their 
careers. This was the "experimental" group. The third and final group was a control group, mem- 
bers of which had no previous association with the DIG program. Members of all three groups were 
alumni of Columbia University, New York. 

Group I consisted of a sample of approximately 100 alumni selected from among those who 
entered the DIG program during the 1978-79 academic year. These represented those who entered 
the program following a period of non-casual, gainful employment. This group is referred to as the 
"pre-DIG" group. 

Group 11 consisted of Columbia alumni who completed the DIG program at some time during 
the past ten years. There were approximately 400 persons in this "post-DIG" group. 

Group III was the "control" group. It consisted of a sample of approximately 400 men 
selected from the 1978 edition of the Columbia College Alumni Directory {Columbia College is an 
all-male undergraduate college of Columbia University). The criteria for selection of this sample 
were that each member (1) lived in the United States, (2) graduated from college during approxi- 
mately the same years as Group II, and (3) had r)ot participated in the DIG program. This group is 
referred to as the "control" or "non-DIG" group. 



instrument 

The questionnaire used in this study was constructed to obtain data on skill utilization, and 
on both intrinsic and extrinsic facets of job satisfaction. No single instrument was found to measure 
both skill utilization and job satisfaction. Hence the questionnaire used in the study required the 
use of project-developed materials along with a commercial instrument The questionnaire contained 
five sections: 

1. basic demographic descriptors 

2. job and skill-related issues 

3. skill utilization 

4. job satisfaction 

5. reaction questions (for post-DIG group members only) 
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Ssction 1 



The first section consisted of demographic questions to obtain the following: 

1. Date of birth - Both literature reviews (Thurman, 1977; Seashore, 1974) and studies 
(White, 1977; Hunt and Soul, 1975; Schwab and Heneman, 1977) have found either 
curvilinear or linear relationships between age and job satisfaction. This would be a 
centralized variable in either a partial-correlation or two-way factor analysis. 

2. Tenure - Date of graduation with highest degree, years in present job. and years in the 
labor market are all measures of tenure. The issue of tenure in the labor market has been 
shown to positively influence job satisfaction (Hunt and Soul. 1975). There is some 
disagreement about the nature of the relationship (linear/non-linear) and the strength of 
the relationship. 

3. Educational area and level of attainment - A follow-up study by Parrish and Duff (1975) 
has dernonstrated well the effects of both area and level of educational attainment, 
indicating that certain major educational areas consistently experience both high dis- 
satisfaction and high underutilization. On the other hand, their study would also support 
the contention that underutilization and dissatisfaction decrease as a function of education 
level and attainment 

4. Occupation and income - Despite the fact that some restriction in the range of occupa- 
tions wras expected from a group such as the graduates of Columbia College, there is 
evidence (Thurman, 1977; Seashore. 1974) that job satisfaction varies among and within 
occupations. 

5. Physical characteristics - Although relatively few disabled persons, women, and minorities 
have participated in DIG. these items were included to permit examination of differential 
effects. 



Section 2 

The second section consisted of items regarding the respondent's career status, qualifications, 
and individual perception of the employment situation. These questions required only a yes/no 
response. 



Section 3 

Section 3 was perhaps the most unique section of the questionnaire. There is little evidence in " 
current literature that an individual's perception of his/her skill utilization has been an interest of 
researchers. However, a number of studies (e.g.. Thurman. 1977; Seashore, 1974) have found that 
large numbers of people do not believe that their skills are put to maximum or proper utilization, 
as evidenced by the large number of respondents in the Parrish and Duff study (1975) who consid- 
ered themselves "underemployed." 

According to the DIG program perspective, each individual has a unique set of talents and 
attributes. These are skills or traits that the individual has enjoyed using and has been successful in 
using. Study participants were asked to develop a list of six such skills. The six were to be selected 
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directly from a suggested list, or similar skills could be substituted. (The suggested list was com- 
piled from several sources, including a list supplied by DIG staff members.) Respondents were then 
to rank order the six selected skills, from most to least important to themselves. After ranking the 
six skills, they were asked to rate each one as to its utilization on their present job. A skill not 
utilized was rated Q. One most highly utilized was rated 2 A rating of 1 .^resented minor utiliza- 
tion under unusual circumstances. 



Section 4 

Section 4 consisted of the long form Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire (MSQ). The MSQ 
consists of 100 questions that create 23 scales of job satisfaction which include 11 intrinsic and 9 
extrinsic measures, as well as an overall "general" satisfaction measure. One of the intrinsic measures 
of particular reference to this study was the scale reflecting satisfaction with the utilization of one's 
abilities (Weiss, et al., 1967). 



Section 5 

This section was an addendum, used only with former DIG participants (i.e.. Group II). It 
consisted of a number of questions to obtain DIG participants' evaluation of the skill resume method 
of presenting themselves to an employer, the indirect method of job search, and the relative utiliza- 
tion of their skills. This section contained both standardized and open-ended response options to 
questions concerning critical incidents of success and failure. 

Pretesting of the questionnaire indicated that the qu^ions were understandable, and that 
15-20 minutes were required by the average respondent to complete the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire used in the study is reproduced in Appendix A. 



Data Collection 

Questionnaires were administered to the pre-DIG group, prior to their actual participation in 
the DIG program, by members of the DIG program (i.e.. Career Advising Division staff). The 
questionnaires were then forwarded to the project staff for data reduction and analysis. 

Members of the post-DIG and control groups received the questionnaire by mail. Names and 
addresses of the post-DIG group were supplied by the Career Advising Division from their file of' 
resumes while those of the control group were obtained from the 1978 edition of the Columbia 
College Alumni Directory. Accompanying each questionnaire was a letter of introduction and 
explanation, printed on the Columbia University letterhead and signed by Mr. R. M. Gummere, Jr., 
Director of the Career Advising Division. Postpaid return envelopes were provided for return of the 
questionnaires to the National Center project staff. A return postcard was also enclosed, on which 
respondents were asked to supply their name and mailing address. Since all questionnaires were 
retumed anonymously, the postcard permitted maintenance of records on who had responded. 
Respondents also indicated whether they would like a copy of the survey results. 

Four weeks later, non-respondents received a duplicate mailing. A third and final mailing 
followed to those who still failed to respond. For this final mailing, a different letter was used. 
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hand-$igned, and mailed using postage stamps in lieu of metered mail. Some time later, phone calls 
were made to some of those who had not responded, and another questionnaire sent to those who 
requested it 

The approximate response to the various mailings was as follows, where n is the size of the 
group reached by the survey: 

Group ^ 

Post-DIG Control 



n (effective) 331 313 

Response (%) to: 

First mailing 25 * 30 

Second mailing 25 . 20 

Third mailing _J2 7 

Total (%) 62 57 

The final response rates achieved were gratifying in view of the somewhat complex nature of 
portions of the questionnaire. Concerns over possible reactions to the skill selection, ranking, and 
rating requests of Section 3 did not appear warranted. This information was provided by nearly all 
(98%) of those responding. The only portion of the questionnaire that evoked some adverse reaction 
was Section 4, which contained the MSQ questions. A number of respondents were offended by 
the wording of some of the questions and by their redundancy. Others felt that the multiple response 
options provided were not always appropriate. 



Data Available for Analysis 

The effective size of the groups, that is, those whose mail was presumed to be either delivered 
as addressed or forwarded within the U.S.A., was as shown above. Also shown are the percentages 
of those who responded. A limited number of non^respondents contacted by telephone did not 
appear to differ demographically from the respondents. 

Among the questionnaires returned were a number not used in the study for one of two reasons 
First was the omission of either extensive or vital demographic information, such as age. Another 
was a lack of occupational experience on which to report. Whereas there were very few of the former 
there were a number-particularly among the control group-of graudate students who had continued 
their educational programs essentially without interruption. Hence these were unable to respond to 
the basic concerns of the study. A larger number of the control (non-DIG) group were in this situa- 
tion, partly because of their choice of occupational preparation (predominantly medicine and law) 
and partly because of their somewhat lower age, as noted in the analysis section of this report. The 
resulting number of usable responses is reported in Table 1. 
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Design of th« Anaiysii 

A number of key assumptions underlie the DIG program and formed the basis for this 
analysis. One^mption is that many people do not know a great deal about their own skills and 
abilities, and this lack of self-knowledge and selfunderstanding is a barrier to finding appropriate 
employnient and effective skill utilization. Related to this is the assumption that skill utilization is 
an important variable affecting general job satisfaction. 

*u ^'*J°"°^ ^'■o'" J'ese assumptions that the more one knows about one's skills and abilities, 
the better are one s chances of finding employment that requires the use of those skills and abilities, 
consequently, the better one s chances of experiencing job satisfaction. Alternatively, job satisfac- 
tion should be lower for individuals who do not know a great deal about their own strengths, and 
hence do not consciously seek those emplo/ment situations which would draw upon these strenqths 
to a significant extent. »"ciiauis 

The focus of the DIG program is on skill analysis and reporting: on helping participants 
!i K f." ^ understanding of their most important and most highly motivated skills 
and abilities, and on helping them better communicate these skills and abilities to appropriate 
prospective employers. Thus, it seemed reasonable to suppose that, on the average, DIG participants 
would achieve greater skill utilization and be more satisfied with their jobs than non-participante. 

This study was an attempt to test these basic assumptions. It was not intended to look at the 
independent effects of the DIG success factor analysis process, resume preparation, and job cam- 
paign methods, but rather to examine their combined effect on three dependent variables: (a) 
utilization of skills in the job, (b) general job satisfaction, and (c) satisfaction with abilities utili- 
zatton. V 

There were no a priori reasons to suspect that the groups would differ significantly on any of 
ttie background characteristics (e.g., age, years of employment, years in present job, level of educa- 
tion, income, etc.). However, if significant differences were observed among the groups, (a) these 
differences would need to be considered in the interpretation of the findings, and (b) additional 
analyses and group comparisons might be necessary to better estimate possible differential effects 
of or interactions with DIG participation. 

The key hypotheses to be tested were: 

1. DIG participants (Group II) have a higher mean score than non-participants (Group III) 
on a measure of the perceived significance of the job utilization of skills. 

2. DIG participants have a higher mean score than non-participants on the genani iob 
Mf/sfacf/ort scale of the MSG. 

3. DIG participants have a higher mean score than non-participants on the ability utilization 
satisfaction scale of the MSQ. 

If any of these hypotheses were accepted, a number of additional hypotheses would then 
need to be tested in order to better estimate the possible effects of DIG participation. 

To be able to attribute any significant differences between the groups to the DIG program 
It was further necessary to determine whether the DIG participants would have been different from 
the non-participants on the dependent variables even if they hadn't participated in the DIG pro- 
gram. In other words, are the DIG participants different from non-DIG participants for some 
reasons unrelated to the DIG program? 




To answer this question directly would have required both pre- and post-DIG scores on the 
dependent variables for the same group of people. Since scores for the post-DIG group obtained 
prior to their DIG experience were obviously not available, an alternate approach was used. The 
basic assumption involved in the approach was that those currently entering the DIG program are 
not systematically different than their predecessors, and that they enter the DIG program today 
for essentially the same reasons as participants of past years. 

Accordingly, pre-DIG (i.e., Group I) scores would be compared to non-DIG (control) scores 
on each of the dependent variables. Differences would tend to support a conclusion that DIG 
participants are somehow systematically different from non-participants. Because significant 
differences were not anticipated, the hypotheses concerning these comparisons were stated in 
null form: 

4. There is no significant difference between the pre-DIG (Group I) and the non-DIG group 
(Group III) mean scores on a measure of the porceived significance of the job utilization 
of skills. 

5. There is no significant difference between the pre-DIG and the non-DIG group mean 
scores on the general job satisfaction scale of the MSd 

6. There is no significant difference between the pre-DIG and the non-DIG group mean 
scores on the ability utilization satisfaction scale of the MSQ. 

In addition, scores of the pre-DIG group were to be compared to those of the post-DIG 
group on each of the dependent variables. If there were no significant differences between these 
two groups in background characteristics, then any significant differences on the dependent 
measures could be attributed to the combination of DIG participation and post-DIG employment 
experience. The hypotheses to be tested were: 

7. The post-DIG group (Group 1 1) has a higher mean score than the pre-DIG group (Group I) 
on a measure of the perceived significance of the job vtilization of skills. 

8. The post-DIG group (Group II) has a higher mean score than the pre-DIG group (Group I) 
on the general job satisfaction scale of the MSd 

9. The post-DIG group (Group II) has a higher mean score than the pre-DIG group (Group I) 
on the ability utilization satisfaction scale of the MSd 

In summary, the hypotheses anticipated findings which would support the view that three 
major, skill-related variables are positively affected by the DIG intervention. These positive effects 
would be evidenced by one of the following sets of conditions: 

Pre-DIG Post-DIG 
Condition Scores Scores 



A: Same as Higher than 

Non*DIG Non-DIG 

B: Lower than Same as 

Non-DIG Non-DIG 
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. ... ^» ""io"" dependwit variables for this study (subjects of the preceding hypotheses) were 
skills utilization and job satisfaction. As noted, the two scales of the MSQ of particular importance 
were General Job Satisfaction and Satisfaction with Ability Utilization, respectively. 

. "*'''2»t'0"' or the significance of an individual's skills to h^8^er job, was computed as a 
"Skills Utilization Index" (SUI): h i~«»b 

where 2 R is the sum of the self-ratings for all skills rated, N is the number of skills rated (a 
maximum of six), and P is the scale maximum (seven in this case). Thus, the index can range in 
value between zero and one. 

The Skill Utilization Index provides a standardized single measure by whteh either individuals 
or groups can be readily compared with respect to an unrestricted range of talents and personal 
attributes. It can be considered analogous to the familiar Dow-Jones index of leading market 
Indfcators in that it is a single index reflecting an overall condition, in this case indicating how well 
an indivWual's skills-regardless of how many he/she possesses-are being utilized in employment. 
It IS an "index of leading indicators" in that the ratings of only the most important skills are to be 
used in computing it 

The Skill Utilization Index was not intended to be a direct measure of satisfaction, but was 
expected to be related to the Ability Utilization scale of the MSa Ability utilization contributes 
to job satisfaction and hence is one of the 20 contributing factors recognized by the MSQ; it pro- 
vides an indication of the respondents' satisfaction vis-a-vis ability utilization. It does not identify 
those abilities, nor does it provide any measure of their utilization's significance. 

Other variables used in the study to supplement the primary dependent variables included 
income, occupational status, and the various remaining scales of the Minnesota Satisfaction Ques- 
tionnaire (MSQ). Income was defined as occupational income, and occupational status was coded 
in accordance with a scaling system developed to study the nation's occupational distribution and 
trends, using census data. The occupational status codes reflect both educational attainment and 
income (Nam et al., 1975). 

The MSQ provides scales for each of the following intrinsic satisfactions: 
abilities utilization 
achievement 
activity (keeping busy) 
authority 
creativity 

independence (working alone) 

moral values 

responsibility 

social sen/ice 

social status 

variety 
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Extrinsic elements include: 
advancement 

company policies and practices 

compensation 

co-workers 

security 

supervision (human relations) 
supervision (technical) 

A composite score was also computed for intrinsic and for extrinsic job satisfaction. 
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ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 
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Group Dwnographic Comparitoni 

The hypotheses defined for the study vMre predicated on an assumption that the three study 
groups would be comparable with regard to their demographic characteristics - independent 
variables such as age, academic achievement, and employment experience. Findings did not support 
this assumption. Consequently, these background differences nceded to be considered in interpret- 
mg the group comparisons on the dependent variable scores (i.e., skill utilization and job satisfaction). 
Demographic comparisons between the groups are reported in Table 1 and discussed below. 

Age -The non-DIG (i.e., control) group was significantly younger than the other two groups, 
although it was drawn as a sample of those believed to be of approximately the same age as the 
post-DIG group. 

Sex ^ Up-to<Jate name and address information on non-DIG alumni available to the project 
was contained in a just-released directory of the graduates of Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity's all-male undergraduate college. 

Degne level - The non-DIG group was characterized by a much higher percentage of doctorate 
level degree-holders, and comparably fewer persons at the masters level. 

Age vs. degree level - In contrast to the other two groups, members of the non-DIG group had 
pursued their education without interruption (cf. "years since highest degree" with "years working"). 

Academic preparation - The distribution of group members according to academic areas of 
preparation was similar for the pre- and post-DIG groups, both showing a heavy concentration in 
the "academic" areas. By contrast, the non-DIG group had focused on law and medteine. 

Employment - Years working and years with present employer were not significantly different 
for the pre- and post-DIG groups, but the non-DIG group had significantly fewer years of employ- 
ment. 

Occupational status and income - Mean income differences between the three groups were 
all significant The occupational status of the pre-DIG was also significantly below that of the other 
two groups. 

In summary, those in the pre- and post-DIG groups were characterized by academk: preparation 
in non-occupationally focused disciplines, whereas those in the non-DIG group concentrated on the 
medical and legal professions. The non-DIG group was also represented by a much higher percentage 
of degree-holders at the doctorate level, but these individuals were nearly all in the medkal and legal 
fields. In addition, the group's formal educational progress was continuous and uninterrupted; thus, 
its advanced degree-holders were younger. Finally, it was all-.male. Thus, demogr^hk»lly speaking, 
the pre- and post-DIG groups were quite similar, while both contrasted with the non-DIG group on 
a number of characteristk». 
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Group Dtmog m ihiCT 

Group 

I // /// 



Pn-DiG Fott-DiG Non4>IG 



Size of group (usable reiponeei): 


76 


200 


145 


Average agt: 


33 


33 


30 






72 


100 


Race: (percent of group) 








White 


87 


91 


02 


Black 


3 


3 


1 


Other 


10 


8 


6 




100 


100 


100 


uvgrit livti; ipfrctni ot groupi 








Diccinu mw 


32 


30 


30 


Maitin 


40 


40 


28 


Doctoratt 


JO 


je . 


J2 




100 


100 


too 


Avtfigt agi, by dtgrtt ttvtl: 








Baccalaurtatt 


28.5 


20.5 


20.5 


Maitart 


36.2 


33.3 


30.3 


Doctorttt 


35.7 


37.2 


30.9 


ArtM of acidtmic prtparation: (ptrctnt of group) 








Madicint and taw 


4 


7 


42 


Education, buiinan, and anflinaaring 


8 


20 


18 


Physical acianca and math 


7 


4 


7 


Acidamic (social and bahaviorat acianca, 








arts, humanitiai) 


JO 


JO 


J2 




100 


100 


100 


Yaars ilnca highait dagraa: 


4.1 


6.0 


5.0 


Yaars tinea DIG: 




4.1 




Yaara working (fiitt tima, non^iaaional): 


7.8 


7.0 


(To 


Yaars with praaant or most racant amptoyar: 


3.4 


2.8 


2.8 


Praaantly amployad (parcant): 


47 


88 


93 


Salf*amployad (parcant): 


8 


14 


15 


Occupational status scora: 


81 


80 


91 


Annual amptoymant incoma (thousands) 


$12.1 


$1&0 


$22.4 
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OrtMp Qmpvitora on tfM DtpMidm VarMMit 
7h« hypothMM concwning tht dipandrnt variibif compiriMm for tht pr«- and poMOrO 

!!«2i;~JWhfc vrtaWa^ ineom. and occupational itami. fbllowKt by tht tfJU^SnSy 
IS^VZaS^ (*HI utiliiation indcic and two job latiif action Mlaa!. fciicZSthZ^ 
dapondant variabit acorat art icom on tht remaining Job astitf^^ 

wortc, and jiantral job aatitfaction «vart all tignificantiy highar than thoat of tht pre-OIG oroup. In 
addition, tf»air incoma. occupational atatut. and tatiif action acorta on aach of tht MSG iSaa 
(corwitlng of 11 intnrnic and 9 extrinsic factor*) wart all significantiy higher, Sinct tht two groupa' 

Xrtfar^JSSd •'P**^' *^ *• c«nP»5»*» of thair dapandant variabit acorea wart not 



Hypotitaaaa concerning tiit non-DIG group's dapandant variabit scoras wtrt not howtvar, 
lupportKl. Companions batwtan ti»am and tiit post-OIG group's are also Aown in Tabit Z 

«i.fl?^2!l?~** 'Jt'S'm .!? bt txptriancing significantiy hightr skill utilitation and 
satisfaction w^tit titt ust of its abilitits. Aitf>ough its gtnaral satisfaction was not signHicantiy 
Wghtr tiian ti»t poatOIG group's, ti»t difftrenct approtchtd signif icanct as a result of tiit non-016 
group's somewhat higher overall intrinsic job satisfaction. The two groups' extrinsic saSfaSons 

7^^?:^^^^ 2r '"2 "PO^SlSeraga annual inSST 

(earnings) was $4400 higher than the post>DIG group's. 

Alb-Group Comparisons on tftt Oaptndant VariaWea 

"Iffi"* «n««P«t«* "•ture of tiMse findings, attention was turned to possible explant- 
tions which could be supported by ttit data. As already noted, tiit non-DIG group differed coneid- 
eraWy from ti>e post OIG group demographically. Particulariy striking were titeir age and academic 
background differencti. With regard to age. ti>e non-DIG group contiSned no one3dertii5r3r 

rJ? "T^i 2^!??.*^* ^s^*^'*^ '^i^'^**"' 

Il''*^^ "nd ItQil •rees (90 percent and 93 percent. rMpec- 

tively) which, by contrast, accounted for 42 percent of tite non-DIG group (see Tabit 1). It seemed 
S?"! ^ "1"^* ^ background differences mi^t account for tiit unexpected resull^ 
Therefore, furtiw comparisons between tf>e non-DIG group and eiti>er of tiie ottier grouos were 
made excluding doctors, lawyers, and tiiose over 35. as discusssd below. 

Post-DIQ (Group II) vs. Non-DIG (Group III) 

The demographk» of ttiese groups after excluding tiutst over 35 yean of aga. and tiioae 
prepared for tite medk:ai or lege! professions, are tabulated in Table 3. None of ti»t intergroup 
comparisons shown in tiit tabit reveel significant differences in tiit dsptndent variable scores. Thus, 
tiie hypo*«ss to tiie effect tiiat tiiese experiencing DIG would be utiliiing ttieir skills more hi^ly 
and would have greater job satisfaction as a consequence, were still not supported by tfie data. The 
two groups appeared essentially equivalent on every meesure employed witti tiie exception of 
occupational status, which is a constnict based upon tfie individuai's stated occupation. On ttiis 
measure, tilt post OIG group excelled. 
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TAM.i2 

iQfWps* 

t'tttt Conifittitoi H 



i 

9 


Mi 
U 


III 


t 


P< 




p< 


33.2 


32:6 


3a3 


a57 


a29 


3.9 


aooo 


0.0 


7.4 


3.3 








4.1 


6.0 


5.0 


-2.27 


aoi 


2.3 


aoi 


6.8 


&4 


2:9 










7.t 


7.0 


5.0 


aos 


a2o 


3.8 


aooo 


6.7 


6.3 


3.5 








3.4 


2.8 




1.08 


ai4 


ai4 


.a46 


3.5 


3.0 










81 


89 


91 


-5.06 


aooo 


-a95 


ai7 


12 


9 


10 










12.1 


1&0 


2Z4 


-4.77 


aooo 


-3.5 


aooo 


7.8 


9.8 


11.7 








asi 


ae6 


a70 


-5.16 


aooo 


-2.4 


aoi 


0L22 


ai8 


a 16 








ia4 


15.6 


16.8 


-6.39 


aooo 


-1.8 


ao4 


5.8 


6.0 


Sl3 








24.3 


3a6 


31.8 


-6.38 


aooo 


-1.5 


ao7 


7.1 


6.6 


6.0 








12.7 


17.0 


17.4 


-&68 


aooo 


-a85 


a20 


Sl7 


4.8 


4.3 








12.8 


17.6 


17.3 


-6.72 


aooo 


a62 


a27 


5.3 


4.9 


4.3 










a3 


ia6 


14.8 


-7.92 


aooo 


-2.1 


ao2 


4.3 


S.8 


SlO 









Agt 

Ymti tinct hi^hwt dtgrit 
ViMrtintteMoricforct 
Ymti with prtMnt tmploytr 

Occupattomt Stttut 

R«f)ortMl groM MMtutI ificomt 
tthoutandiofdoilan) 

Skill Utiliution IndM 

Satisfaction with Ability 
Utilixttion 

Gtnerail Job Satisfaction 
Satisfaction with Achicvamant 

Satistetion with Work Activity 

Satistetion with 
At^anceflMnt Opportunity 



SMitlietionwiihAutfiority 
•MiilKtion with Comply PMiey 
SMMNtion whh CompMiMkin 
SMMKtion vvitfi Coworfcm 
SMiifktion with CrMtivity 
Sttii<tetion with In^fjpmdtnc* 
SMitfiction with Moral V«lu« 
SMitfMtion with ftocognition 
SMiifaetion with Ruponiibtlity 
SttitfaetionwithSicurity 
SttitlKtion with Social Swvict 

Setitfiction with Social Status 

Satisfaction with Supaiviaiof^ 
Human Ralationc 

Satisfaction with Supara ision. 
TachiMcal 
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11.9 
4.6 


14.6 
4.7 


18i6 
4.1 






— Z4 


€1009 


919 

3.7 


12.3 
4.7 


13.0 
4.0 
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11.3 
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13.9 

6.7 


14.4 
&1 




A AA9 




0i19 


14.9 


16.4 
4.0 


16.6 
4.0 




A AMt 


--Olio 


0L44 


12.1 
Bi9 


16.0 
8i3 


16.2 
4.6 




A Am 




Ol39 


13.9 
5i6 


16.6 
4.4 


16 1 
4.1 






Oif'l 


a2i 


16.4 
&2 


17.7 
4.2 


4.0 


»1 Aft 


QLOBS 


-1.4 


ao9 


12.3 
6.7 


16.3 
6l1 


16.1 
4.4 




OLQQO 


jam 

0137 


a36 


13.1 
&2 


16.6 
4.7 


16.9 

a9 


«4ftl 


A AAA 


-0l66 


0.20 


ia9 

6.0 


1&0 
&S 


16.2 
&1 




A AHA 




0102 


13.5 
&9 


15.7 
&0 


162 
4.6 


"•••Oil 


A AAft 


-0l91 


ai8 


ia7 


14.7 

a.1 


15.2 


-5.44 


aooo 


-a99 


ai6 


11.6 
&6 


14.^ 
5.4 


14.9 
4.7 


-4.12 


aooo 


-a24 


a4i 


12:4 
&6 


1S.1 
5.1 


1&7 
4.4 


-as6 


aooi 


-1.06 


ai4 
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SttMtetlon witf) Varitty 
olWorfcOutiM 


12.0 
S.3 


16.2 
4.6 


16.1 
4.6 


-«.0I 


oooo 


a34 


QJ7 


SMiifaetionvviA 
Mtoffcin0 Conditiont 


12.6 
M 


16.6 
6.2 


1&6 
4.6 


-3.67 


aooo 


aoo 


a6 


Intrimte Job SttMtotion 


12.7 
4.4 


16.0 
3.7 


16.6 

3.3 


-&86 


aooo 


H.86 


ao6 


Extrimie Job Sititf action 


11.6 
3.6 


14.6 

3.7 


16^1 
3.2 


-6.11 


aooo 


-1.13 


ai3 



* I: Prt-DIQ Group 
ii: PoM'OiG Group 
ill: Non-OIG Group 
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TABLES 



Comparisons Between the Non- and Post-DIG Groups 
for Non-Professionals* Under Age 36 



^ ^ _ ^ _ Group ^ — ^ ^^StatisticJTest^ 

Variable NonDlG Post-DIG t dk 



Age 


X 


29.6 


29.4 


-0.43 


0.33 




s.d. 


3.0 


3.6 






Years since highest degree 


X 


5.3 


4.7 


-1.23 


0.11 




s.a. 


3.2 


3.0 






Years in the work force 


X 


5.1 


5.1 


-0.03 


0.19 




- s.d. 


2.9 


3.5 






Years with present employer 


X 


3.0 


2.5 


-1.5 


0.07 




s.d. 


2.3 


2.2 






Occupational Status 


X 


85 


88 


2.3 


0.01 




s.d. 


10 


10 






Reported gross annual income 


X 


16.8 


17.2 


0.32 


0.38 


iinousonos oi Qoiiars/ 


s.d. 


8.1 


9.6 


Skill Utilization Index 


X 


0.67 


0.65 


-1.08 


0.M 




s.d. 


0.16 


0.18 






Satisfaction with Ability 


X 


15.5 


15.1 


-0.43 


0.34 


iJiiiiZdiion ^ 


S.d.. 


5.7 


5.9 






General Job Satisfaction 


X 


30.9 


30.3 


-0.60 


0.28 




S.d. 


b.b 


6.4 






Satisfaction with Achievement 


X 


16.8 


16.7 


-0.19 


0.42 




s.d. 


4.3 


4.6 






Satisfaction with Work Activity 


X 


17.0 


17.6 


0.93 


0.18 




s.d. 


4.2 


4.7 






Satisfaction with 


X 


14.0 


13.8 


-0.29 


0.39 


Advancement Opportunity 


s.d. 


5.2 


5.8 






Satisfaction with Authority 


X 


15.5 


14.1 


-2.15 


0.02 




s.d. 


4.6 


4.5 






Satisfaction with Company Policy 


X 


12.9 


12.2 


-1.07 


0 14 




s.d. 


4.4 


4.8 






Satisfaction with Compensation 


X 


13.8 


14.0 


0.23 


041 




s.d. 


5.6 


5.5 







•Professionals here defined as those academically prepared for medicine or law. 
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Tabi* 3, continued 



Group Statistic Test 



Non-DIG Post-DIG t p< 



Satisfactionwith Coworkers 


X 


16.4 


16.5 


0.01 


0.50 




' Cd. 




- 4.0- 




Satisfaction with Creativity 


X 


16.0 


15.7 


-0.38 


0 36 




Id. 


5.1 


5.2 




Satisfaction with Independence 


X 


15.7 


16.2 


0.88 


0.19 




s.d. 


4.2 


4.4 




Satisfaction with Moral Values 


X 


18.1 


17.7 


-0.84 


a2o 




s.d. 


4.0 


4.0 






Satisfaction with Recognition 


X 


14.7 


15.0 


0.44 


aaa 




s.d. 


4.4 


5.2 






Satisfaction witfi Responsibility 


X 


16.6 


16.4 


-0.37 


0.36 




s.d. 


4.1 


4.6 






Satisfaction with Security 


X 


15.7 


15.5 


-0.20 


a42 




s.d. 


5.4 


5.1 






Satisfaction with Social Service 


X 


15.4 


15.3 


-0.13 


0.45 




s.d. 


4.4 


4.9 






Satisfaction with Social Status 


X 


14.2 


14.4 


0.28 


0.39 




s.d. 


4.5 


5.0 




Satisfaction with Supen/ision, 


X 


15.2 


14.9 


-0.37 


a36 


Human Relations 


s.d. 


5.0 


5.6 


Satisfaction with Supen/ision, 


X 


15.4 


15.1 


-0.37 


0.36 


Technical 


s.d. 


4.5 


5.1 


Satisfaction with Variety 


X 


15.6 


16.1 


0.62 


0.27 


of Work Duties 


s.d. 


5.0 


4.6 


Satisfaction with 


X 


15.9 


15.4 


-0.75 


0.23 


Working Conditions 


s.d. 


5.0 


5.3 


Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 


X 


16.1 


15.7 


-0.73 


0.23 




s.d. 


3.4 


3.6 






Extrinsic Job Satisfaction 


X 


14.8 


14.7 


-0.20 


0.42 




s.d. 


3.6 


3.6 
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An Important remaining demographic difference that needed to be considered was that of the 
on'^mr °^ group., .inca the pct-DIG group consisted of 25 percent fem^w wSerea 
tf^ non-D G group was exclusively male. Excluding the post-DIG women from the above compari- 

ZoTm ^^^n7 '^•'^•^ ^"^''^^^ ^^-^^^ differ from^e non D?G 

pkI ^ P"""*"^ ^o'""" f'ad higher occupational status (90 

Pre-DIG (Group I) vs. Non-DIG (Group III) 

The results of comparing the post-DIG with both the pre- and non-DIG groups have been 
fhTthrir n'?"'"'^'™'* expectations, the post-DIG group showed significantly higher scores 
than the pre-DIG group on the primary dependent variables, as well as on other indicators of job 
nir^; n "r^^ to expectations, however, the post-DIG group did not also outperform the non- 
ti^ H^«« 1"^^" compansons were limited to those of comparable age and academic prepara- 
tion, differences between group scores were not statistically significant. 

From these results, it followed that the pre-DIG group should have lower scores than the 
non-DIG group, and this proved in fact to be the case. Thus, the hypotheses concerning these two 
^npELiiT''^ " supported. In other words, the pre-DIG group-contrary to expectations-was not 
generally representative of those who had not experienced DIG. The pre-DIG group appeared to 



Men v$. women 



rr^i^JlH'^ "^'^ u"""^" 9''°"P w^''*^^' the women of the other two groups 

might be compared; however, it was of interest to compare the scores of the latter with those of 
the men in their respective groups. 

Women in the pre-DIG group were about six years older (36 vs. 30) and had worked about 
two years longer than their male counterparts. However, there were no differences between them 
as to skill utilization, various measures of job satisfaction, income, or occupational status. 

The post-DIG women were also older than the men in their group (35 vs. 32) but had not 
worked significantly longer. Their scores on the primary dependent variables were equivaleht to 
the men s, but they were earning about $4000 less even though their occupational status was essen- 
tially the same. Understandably, therefore, they were less satisfied with their advancement oppor- 
tunities, compensation, company policies, and job security. 

Finally separate comparisons were made for men and women. Both the men and the women 
in the post-DIG group had significantly higher scores on the major dependent variables than the 
men and women, respectively, in the pre-DIG group. Their scores were higher, as well, on most of 
the other measures of satisfaction, they earned more, and had higher occupational status The 
superiority of the post-DIG group scores on selected variables are shown in Table 4 for both men 
and women, expressed in percent. 

Accordingly, the data show that the DIG experience had been beneficial for both men and 
women, but differentially so, the men experiencing a greater increase in satisfaction with the 
utilization of their abilities, and in income, than the women. 
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TABLE 4 



Suptriority of Pol^DIQ to Pi«*DIQ Seom, 

TOT DOVn IVMn WIQ ft Omin 



hnt-DIG Suptriority i%) 



VarMft M§n Womti 



Skill Utilization Index 30 26 

Satisfwtion with Ability Utilization 80 44 

General Job Satisfaction 27 25 

Intrinsic Satisfaction 27 27 

Income 58 24 . 

Occupational Status 12 0 



TABLE 6 

Skill Utiliiation Index as a 
Function of Time 



Correction and Rtgnnsion Cotfficitnti 



Independent Variable 


Pre 


DIG 


Post-DIG 


NonDIG 




r 


b 


r 


b 


r 


b 


Age 


-0.24 


-0.014 


(0,13) 


0.0067 


ai9 


0.010 


Years since highest degree 














Years working 






0.18 


0.0090 


0.25 


0.014 


Years with employer 














Years since DIG 


N/A 


N/A 


0.25 


0.016 


N/A 


N/A 



r = Pearson's r 

b linear regression coefficient 
p < 0.05 for values shown without parenthesis 
p < 0.1 for values shown in parentheses 
Blanks indicate p > 0.1 
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Changtt in the dependent varieblei tfn analyzed to determine the strength of their relation- 
ihip to age and tenure, and their time-ratM of change for the groups studied. These showed a rnddest 
correlation between age and skill utilization. Correlations were weaker b e tw een age and satisfaction 
with the utilization of abilities, and there was almost no significance to the correlations between 
gsnerai satisfaction and age, for any of the groups. Correlations tended to be negative for the pre- 
DIG group, positive for the post-DIG group. 

The correlation coefficients (Peerson's r) and regression coefficients (b) for the relationship 
between Skill Utilization index and various independent variables are listed in Table 5. The figures 
indicate that, generally speaking, skill utilization increased over time for the post-OIG and non-DIG 
groups, even though the relationship wes not very strong. However, the rates of increase were differ- 
ent Moreover, in the caM of the post-DIG group, the rate of increase was much greater following 
the DIG experience. The linear regression coefficient for the skill utilization vs. years-sincc-DIG 
line (0.016) was more than double that of skills utilization vs. 



Although income was not treated as a dependent variable in this study, analysis of the relation 
between the respondents' age and income was of interest. It is generally accepted that income 
increases with age until some time in mid life. According to Heller and Spanner (1977), this plateau 
occurs roughly between the ages of 40 and SO for occupations comparable to thoee of this study's 
respondents. Hence it was expected that age-Income correlations for thoee under 36 would be 
reasonably strong and positive for these respondents. The results obtained are shown in Table 6. 



TABLES 
income as a Function of Age 



Group 

Pre-DIG 

Post-DIG 

Non-DIG 





r « Pearson's r 

b » linear regression coefficient 
p < 0.05 for values shown without parenthesis 
0.1 for values shown in parentheses 
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Group Skill Profilw 

j«n«SS!**" li^ ^* qu»«ionn«ir» im AppMKlix AJ aDctd mpondents to n«m« the six mwt 
important latiifaction producing skill attribute they poMened. A list of 43 such attributerwis 
PZSi'r'-^*:*^ ^J^*^- ««Pondents were th«, asked to c^;irre7x 

!7£II1 ^ ^ •^^^^ *° «^ b«i"fl utilized in their jobs. The 

results of these selections and ratings are tabulated and discussed in Appendix E. 

The skill attributes selected as most important showed that the groups considered themselves 

Si'o S*2d n'l*Jj^ -^iS"'^' ^«PO"«»W«. The data air^^tTat Se 

tSI; ? "SS* «'»"«'^.«>^«^« with regard to the skill areas they emphasized. 

mIiI'^J!2 .5 2 vertial communication, organizing, and of interpersonal skills generally, were 
^SI. the post-DIG group, whereas the non-DIG group consideriditt 

major strengths to include logk:al thinking and analyzing. 

th«M?i?jrJ?nrS°" ^■J^"''"" «f'«r«t^i»i"fl *e groups indicated that the jobs of 
Sr ^IS1"^J^^* abundant opportunities for some skills than others. Characteristics 
SJSVJff^Ii'i^ responsibility, verbal communteation, and logical thinking.TStong 

J J LTh JUJ^ "X'tV' c<>«'«P2!«li"tion, and interpersonal strengths. Although these results 
did not cleariy differentiate between the groups, the data tended to show that the skHI attribum 
most heavily utilized were more typkial of the non-DIG than the post-DIG grou^m ApZdixE). 

The above observations were based on comparisons between the non-DIG and the post-DIG 
groups only. The smaller size of the pre-DIG group, and the relatively targe number of skills from 
which Mlectiof>s might be made (43), meant that the data from this group was too sparse to com- 
pare reliably with the others. However, the data available suggested that the pre-DIGgroup wi 
IS m?'Jj'nIH.I? S," to the post-DIG group. Hence, observations concerning the 

poet-DiG group s skill profile can be extended to include the pre-DIG group as well. 

Discussion 

The study focused on the testing of certain hypotheses concerning the skill utilization and 
1??."^™°" T °' P^'* ^''^'""•r •nd academic background. The three-group 

design (in lieu of a more time-consuming longitudinal study which could have provided the desired 
nr^.'Zl!!'**"* A'*'*'^* was made to study the beneficial effects of the skills analysis and other 
proceises of the DIG program. A basic assumption of the design was that the pre-DIG group-those 
entering the program during the period of the study-would be typical of those who have entered 
|t in the past several years. That is, that the reasons for becoming a participant have remained • 
basically unchariged for some time, and thus the program is attracting persons similar to those who 
have conrie into it in the past. This seemed a reasonable assumption in view of the continuity of the 
program's offerings, operations, and leadership. ^ 

While no direct data were gathered to verify this assumption, some verification was provided 
. * Pf*- tle^riptive characteristics: age, length of work experience, areas 
and level of academic preparation, etc. In addition, analysis of the dependent variable scores of the 
two group$,8s a function of time {age, work tenure, time since DIG, etc.) provided some supportive 
evidence. It indicated that the pre-DIG group experienced dovimward trends with respect to these 
variables while the post-DIG group's was moderately increasing overall, with a history of much 
more rapid increase since its DIG experience (linear regression reported in Table 5, and associated 
discussion). These indfcations, while not as conclusive as desired (owing partly to the modest 
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^* ^^''"f'*'**'**" obtained), ttketi together tend to support the anumption that the poit-DIG 
memban prior to their DIG experience ware similar to the current pre-DIG members with regard to 
the uaa of their skills in work and their sense of satisfaction. 

1!!^?'^'",?'^' I'"**'"' °* di«««nc« between the two groups' variable scores-which were 
both statistically signifk^nt and appreciable (Table 2)-supported the hypotheses that the inter- 
"v** 0* *• PO«t-DIG group members had produced lasting effects on their 
skill utilization and job satisfaction. : 

However, itfie dependent variable scores obtained did not support the hypotheses concerning 
either the non-DIG versus the pre-DIG groups, or the non-DIG versus the post-DIG groups. 

The relationships for the non-DIG versus the pre-DIG groups were stated in the form of null 
hypotheses. Support of these would lend support to the suggestion that the DIG process would 
benefit both equally-whether much or little. Thus, if it could be shown that the pre-DIG group 
could be he ped by the process (as has been argued), then those who did not elect it could be 
similarly helped. Failure of the data to support this hypothesis, and the direction of the differences 
found, suggest that the pre-DIG group consisted of persons who elected to participate in DIG 
because of their increasing dissatisfaction with both the intrinsic and extrinsic aspects of their 
occupational experiences, including an unsatisfying utilization of their major talents. This conclu- 
sion IS suggested not only by the group's scores, but by its responses to questions about employ- 

P;<!^t«jTaWe 7). In tfiese respects, at least, the pre-DIG group was not represen- 
tative of others of similar background who never experienced DIG (i.e., the non-DIG group). Thus 
present expectations concerning the benefits the pre-DIG group will receive from its DIG particip* 
won (based on the experiences of the post-DIG group) cannot be extended to all others of similar 
background. 



TABLE 7 
Employment Status and Prospects 



Under-employed 

Making progress towards occupational goals 

Have promotional opportunities in present employment 

Confident of finding satisfying employment elsewhere 



Percent of Group 



Pre-DIG 


Post-DIG 


Non-DIG 


53 


41 


23 


28 


66 


79 


16 


59 


71 


30 


67 


76 
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This conclusion was further strengthened by the post-DIG to non-DiG comparisonf. For those 
of comparable age and academic background, the post-DIG group did not differ appreciably from 
the non-DIG group on the dependent variables (Table 3). In other words, the non-DIG group mem- 
bers were doing as well in temis of using their skills in their work, and were equally satisfied with 
respect to a range of intrinsic and extrinsic measures. This was true even when the women of the 
post-DIG group were excluded from the comparisons, to guard against possible bias resulting from 
sex inequity in the labor market. 

In addition to the lower skill utilization and satisfaction that seems to distinguish those who 
enter DIG from those who do not, as discussed above, the data suggest other possible differences:^ 
Although the skill profiles of the post-DIG and non-DIG groups were similar, they were not identi- 
cal. Thus, the non-DIG group stressed logical thinking and analyzing, whereas DIG participants 
focused more on verbal communication, organizing, and on interpersonal skills generally. However, 
these findings of apparent differences are based on a fairly small data sample. They are the result 
of conf)paring how often each of the skills was selected by each group. Because of the large number 
of choices possible (43), no single skiil was selected by a very large percentage of the group. There- 
fore, the apparent group skill differences resulting from comparison of individual skills in their 
profiles were examined more comprehensively. 

This was done by tapping the collective experience of all the respondents relative to the 
usability of their skills in the labor market. Skills were grouped into categories of reported utiliza- 
tion (see Appendix E). The skill profile of each group was then compared to this collective labor 
market experience. In this way, apparent differences between the groups' relative skill strengths 
were examined with regard to the differential utilization of skills reported by the groups as a whole. 
This examination indicated that the most utilized skills reflected somewhat better the characteristics 
of the non-DIG group. Thus, the post-DIG group's skill utilization score may have been affected by 
its unique skill strengths, skills which were less in demand than the non-DIG group's. If so, this 
condition would also reflect upon the group's satisfaction, since the correlations between Skills 
Utilization Index and satisfactions (abilities utilization and general) were fairly high (0.59 and 0.54, 
respectively). 

The various conclusions presented above concerning the efficacy of the DIG program are, of 
course, tentative in some important senses. It would be dangerous to conclude, for example, that 
all improvements in the career experiences of past participants in DIG are attributable to DIG alone. 
Even so, the data and interpretations presented here were supported by the comments of the respon- 
dents (see Appendix C). For the great majority of those who cared to comment, the DIG experience 
was, in retrospect, a positive experience; for some, even a crucial one. In this regard, it should be 
noted that, for the group as a whole, more than four years had elapsed since their DIG experience. 

Another point to be noted in comparing and contrasting "DIG" with "non-DIG" groups is 
that the processes employed in DIG are not unique. They are advocated in one form or another by 
a number of counseling practitioners and authors of popular works. Thus, it is unwarranted to 
assume that the "non-DIG" population was entirely ignorant of these approaches, or that they had 
greater inherent insight than those who sought the aid of DIG. 

Finally, a few comments about the dependent variables themselves should be made. Job satis- 
faction, although very important, must be regarded as a highly subjective and rather elusive quantity. 
The measures of satisfaction used in this study correlated only fairly well, at best, with other, more 
objective, variables. If satisfaction can be regarded as inversely related to the discrepancy between 
one's expectations and reality, then it follows that it will change when either reality or expectations 
change. Accordingly, when comparing any two groups' satisfaction scores, it may be argued that 
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difftrinct* art tht rawlt of diffmcw in txpwtation or aipiration, rathtr than diffarvncaa in 
exiamal reality. This argument it not madt in tha caw of tht comparim of this study. N a »ar tha i a n 
avidanca has tMan prasantad to indicatt tha possibility that tha savarai groups invoivad in tht study 
wara not without diffarensas in thair aspirations. 

Tha focus of this study vm upon skills, thair transfar to various situations, and tha affact of 
thair usa on an individual's sansa of worth and wall baing. As indicatad by Tabia 5, trands in tha 
Skills Utilization Indax appaarad to ba tima-ralatad. Evan so, tha indax dkt not appaar to ba a 
timankpandant variabia; it showad only modarata correlation with tima, and its ralattonship with 
tima ihowad up as both poaitiva and nagativa. By contrast, incomt was much more tIma dapandant 
(positivaly relatad and more highly corraiatad). Thus, tha Skills Utilization Indax appaare to ba a 
usaful maasure, ona that is more objactiva than job satisfaction, but which is affactad by it 
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SUMMARY AND OONCLUSIONt 



OMa collwiwi from ihrM sroupt rtprMMiMivt of thf foll^ 

Group I: thoM ^ijh prior ooeupMiorMi txpwHmeti who now Mtk tht ctrMr counnling 
•nittm of tfM 016 program ("pro-DiO" group). 

Group 11: thoit who hwt pmieipntd in DIG in VMn pMt ("poit DtG" group). 

Group III: thoM who hfvt twm txptritneod DIG and art not now ttoking it ("non-DIG" 
gfoup). 

All thnt groups rK«iv«l M«iMnic prtpMtion at tht tMn* inatitution (Columbia 
Univanity). 

It wai initially axpaetad that for groupt with comparabia damographic and aducational back- 
ground^ ¥\9iyiit of thair amptoymant axparianea would ihow an advantaga in favor of Group II in 
tafiw of tha following outeomai. in particular: 

(1) graatar utilization of its mamban' tkillt in thair amptoymant 

(2) graatar Mtitfaction with tht utilization of tha abilitiat of its mambart in thair 
amploymant 

(3) grHtariobiatitfaetionganarally. 

Group icorat on thaia outcoma maasirat wara tha lubiact of hypothaaai Tha argumant axpraaiad 
by tha hypotham wai that: ( 1) DIG makas an important diffaranca to thoaa who angaga in it 
(2) thoia who do 10 ara initially no diffarant than othart of timilar aga. acadamk: background, and 
occupational axparianea. (3) tharafora. othar thingi baing aqual. DIG partieipantt ihould axcal ai 
a group. 

Tha hypothaiat concaming tha group acora compariiona, ai wail aa tha compariacn rMuits 
obtained, ara lummarizad ai foltowi: 

GnuptCompand Ex/mttd DifftntKm Findingt 

a. PottDIGv$.Non-DIG PostDIG would ba h'ighar No lignifkwit diffaranca 

b. Pra*DIGvt.Non<DIG No tignifk^nt diffaranca Non-DIG higher 

c. Poit DIGvs.Pra-DIG Pbit DIG would ba h'ighar As expected 

Signifk:ant differences between the groups with respect to age. sex. and area of acadamk: 
preparation were found. When these were remoi«d. comparison of the groups' scores on the out- 
come meeiures strongly supported expectations for comparison (c) only. The results expected for 
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connpwm (•) and (b) www not obtaiMd. InMMd, ttiM ilim 

compirtfon (a), and raauHiihoiMd tfwt tfw non-016 froup outKond tfw jwo-DIG group signifi- 
cantly on compiriaon (bK , 

Thit waant tht tht pi»DIG ywip wmctuaHy not r ipfaaan tn iwof odwttof tifca aga, 
axparianei. and aeadamicpraparMion M«iohad notaiipariincad DIG. Rttfiar, its nMmbara wart 
uiing thaif Ailfa to ■ nwch Im aignifieant fRtan^ «Mft much lata iMiifi^ 
and thair ioba' uat of ttMir abilitiai^ wart taming eonaidaraWy laai^ and had lo^ 
ttatut. Furthar. tht rtatilti of comptriaon (c) indicait that loma timt lt«r, following thtir 016 
axptrianc^ mtrnbart of this group Should bt doing aa wall on thtia n»siK?ita ta thair pairs who 
hMt not tKptritnctd 016. Howavtr. to intarprtt tht rtaulta of comp«r<ss» (c) in this wty rtquiraa 

an aiMmption that thoit who tntar tht program todty ait raprtaantatlvt of thoit who havt par 
ticipaiad in tht pait Both tht background chtractariatici txamintd and ciicumatantial avidanot 
wpport thii aiaumption. Tht unaoticitad commtntiof nambars of tht poat-DIG group atttat to tha 

halp thty havt racaivtd from tht program. It ia thartfbrtoondudad that thoaa who tMparianca 016 
go on to much mora hilfilling oocupationai axparianeai than bafdrt. 

Baiad upon tht raaulti of compariaon {el mada laparataly for man and woman, significant 
improtwnants art tKptritnctd by both. How«/tr, tht changai aKparianca(2 by tht mtn htvt ippar- 
antly baan grtoiar with ragard to incraaiad incoma and improvad satisfaction concaming tht utiliit- 
tion of thtir abilitias. Thut^ although poat-DI6 man and woman did not diffar significantly with 
raipaet to thair sitill utilitation, intrinsic Job sotisfactioni^ or oocupationai status tht womtn wtrt 
unda wta ndsMy Isik sttisf iad with aMtrlnaic aiptcts of thair Jobs such as pay, advanctmtnt oppor 
tunity, stcurity. and company policy. 

Tht data obtainad do not txplain why thosa who ch< oaa to angaga in 016 should diffar from 
«)oaa who don't-why thair occupational txptriancaa should havt baan lais rtwurding prior to 
016. Howtm. tht skills raprtaantativa of tht two groups offar soma cluas. 

On tha basis of tha skills idsntifiad by aaeh raipondsnt as raprasantativt of his/har most Impor- 
tant and satisfying skill attributas, tht groups couki bt dsseribad eollaetivaly ascraativa. analytk^. 
logicsi, articultta, and rtiponaiblt. Howtvtr. thtra wart diffarancas of amphasis. Mambars of tht 
post-016 group amphasitad thtir vtrbai communication and organiiir^:) skills and saiactad various 
intarparsonal skills to dsseribt thanMslvas somtwhat mora than thosa In tht hon-016 group. Tht 
lattar raportsd thair skills to bt mort concantratad in tha araas of anatyiing and logical thinking. 

Combinad data from both groups indicatad that tht skill attributas most haavily utilizad in 
tht occupations in whichthay wart angagadwara mort typical of tht non-0i6 group's araas of 
gitatsit strength. In contrast soma of tht particulK strarigths of tha 016 participants wsft among 
tht lasst utilitad. Thus, tht rtlativaly low skills utiKiation raportod by tht prt-DIG group tould bt 
partially tha raault of its Inability to find amploymant opportunitias that raquirad ilts partkular skill 
strtngths. Tha study showad rtasonably strong corralation bttwatn Skills Utilliation Indax (SUI) 
and satisfaction with tha utilization of ont's abilitlas (i a., and bttwatn SUI arv^ gantral job 
ttttsfaction (a54). Thus, tht prt-DI6 group's lowar scoras on all thrat could bt axplainad in part 
by a ralativsly waak demand for its particular skills in tht job market 
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Tht Mif analyiii proem tmplovMl by DIG irKJ othm tm to to an tfta^ 
It •ncouragn ont to think of ont'i imployaMt ikillf in IVTM of • rattor 
of ikill attributM. It tton ancouragn tto concaptiMlitation of occupMiontI rwniiranMntt in thMO 
tmn^ and providw motivttion to Ntrdi for in opportunity to mort njlly utilitt on«% 
ikilii Tto data obtainad in this study strongly indicata that thoaa wlK> 
program hava wbtaquantly aRpariancid amp l oyman t which has allo««ad tham to usa thair skill 
attributas mors fully than bafort. and has providad ineraasad intrinsic and aRtrinsic rawardsat tto 
sama salary iavalt as thair paart. 

Thasa indivKkials' raosons for taking tha program ara not fully undsrttoed. Othars of similar 
aga,acadamicaraas,anda(hJcationallavslsaamtotodoingaswall without antaring tha program. 
Howavar, tha DIG approach is naitharunkma nor naw. Tha gsnaral approach takan is advocatad in 
popular publications which inciuda bast ssilars. Thus, it cannot to prasumad that thoss who hava 
not sought tha assistanea of a program such as DIG ara totally ignorant of its basic philosophy. 

Findings wggsst that thosa who alsct tto DIG program do not appraciata thair own vanatility 
and tha markatsbility of thair skill attributas. Until this awparianca. thay coneaiva of thairakillt and 
abititias In narrow, spacializad, and convsntional tarms. Tha DIG axparianca modif ias thair sslf- 
parcsptions and oftan radiracts thair carsar aspirations basad on naw parcaptions of thair skill 
attributas and tha importanca of thasa for thair saif-fiilfillmant Findings aho suggast that tha naturt 
of tha skills of thosa who alact DIG ara somawhat diffarant than thosa of thair paars, and that thasa 
araas of strangth naad opportunitias to to craativa, varbal. and parsonffi in ordar to to gratifisd. 
Furthar, indications ara that thara is lass occupational damand for thasa abilitias than for soma 
othars. If this is tha caw, than tha saarch for satisfying occupations on tha part of such parsons 
naads to to consciously diractad and wall informad. 

At tto outsat of tto study, it was postulatad that avan tto aducationally advantagad could 
to tolpad by such a procass. Tto subjaets of tto study must cartainly to numtorad among thsst. 
Thfir aducational advantagas did not, howavar. guarantaa a laval of salf undarstanding adaquata 
to dtract tham to satisfying amploymant. 

Thosa who wara tha focus of tto study (i.a., thosa participating In DIG) wara charsctarliad by 
acadamic praparatlon that lackad occupational focus (as opposad to prsparation for tto profssaions). 
Howavar, tha rasults of tha study do not pracluda tto possibility that many who choosa aariy to 
prapara for mora spacifk: cf -*>fs may do so without adaquata undarstanding of thair skill attributn, 
or may also hava a rntrlctad vlaw of ttoir skills. Most of thosa who had angagad in DIG had dona 
so at a point in thair llvas whan thair acadamic praparatlon was assantlalty complata. Tha tdtntif I- 
cation of ona's skill attributas at a much aarllar staga in ona's aducational davalopmant would saam 
to to a much more powerful intervention, tolping to inform ona's aducational and vocational 
decisions. 

Finally, a weakness of the approach as it now exists Is that although tto transferabia skills of 
an indivkkial are identified and made the focus of subsequent job finding activities, no mechanism 
exists for describing jobs In the same terms. Ttot is. there Is no readily available resource that 
adequately describes jobs in terms of such skill attribute requirements as are identified In the DIG 
process. Thus, the success of individuals who take such an approach is dependent, to a large degree, 
on both the ability and willingness of prospective employers to evaluate the requirements of ttoir 
firms' positions In the same terms of reference. 
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SECTION 1 

This saction of the questionnaire contains questions about your background. Your response to 
these will be especially appreciated, as they are essMitial to the analysis and evaluation of the 
questionnaire results. YOUR ANSWERS WILL REMAIN CONFIDENTIAL. 



1. 
Z 
3. 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 



What is your ye«r of birth?- 



In what year did you receive your highest degree?. 
In what area did you receive your hi^iest degree?. 



{i.e., sociology, engineering, history, teaching, etc.) 
What is your level of education? (check one) 

a. baccalauraete d. post-masters/predoctoral 

b. post-baccalaureate a. Mmed doctorate 

c. masters f. post-doctoral 

What IS your approxiniata annual gross employment income? 

What i$ your sex? M F 

What is your racial or ethnic beckground? 

How many yean have you been woricing? 

(full-time, non-seasonal employment) 

How many years have you worked for your present employer? 

What is your occupation? (please be spedfic) 



SECTION 2 

The following questions require only a Yes or No answer. Please check the appropriate column. 
If uncertain, omit the question. 

Are you presently empk)yed? (If not, please answer about your present job in 
terms of your most recent job) 

Do you consider that your educational and employment qualifications are in excess 
of job needs? 

Do you consider yourself a member of a minority group? 
Did you ever participate in Columbia's DIG program? 
Do you feel that you are making satisfactory progress towards achieving your 
occupational goals? 

Do you feel that you have promotional opportunities in your present employment? 
Would you feel confident of finding satisfactory employment if you were seeking 
employment now? 
Are you self-employed? 

Do you have a disability that does, or may, interfere witii your occupation? If yes 
what is the disability? ■ 



Yes 


No 




□ 


□ 


11. 


□ 


□ 


12. 


□ 


□ 


13. 


□ 


□ 


14. 


□ 


□ 


15. 


□ 


□ 


16. 


□ 


□ 


17. 


□ 


□ 


18. 


□ 


□ 


19. 
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SECTION 3 



Each person has a unique set of talents and attributes that they find satisfaction and enjoyment 
using. Below Is a list of such talents and attributes. Select, If possible, at least six that you have 
used successfully, and that you enjoy using: 



A— ititte j udimtnt 

Oomptttinf 

CofMipCiMMiifli 

CounMlinf 

OrMlMty/l mafi nation/1 nno^tion 
Coeptratinf 

OmUnf wHh toctel lituMiom 

ExprtMional fliMocy 
EntartoMnf/Nrforminf 



llalninaf ■riiina 

riuvncy wnn mmm 
InHMWCfitorprlis 
Lo#cil tMnkkif 



MlMwil m /CXfctiwi/lMparv ta lftf 

MoUvatifVEnoounflnfl 

OrfvMtinfl 

NrMMdini/l Iff NMndng 
fromottof human ratotJont 



CkitfitHathw think inf 
W aao ur ca lu i naw 

llMptMty/AdlipCabiltty/FlMiblltty 
RMponiiWIIty 

tanaltivHy/Empathy 
TMcMng/traininf 
Xlm^^harifif 
Tolaranoa of amblfulty 
Troubtoihootinfl 

I M dar rta ndfem human Intaractlon 
Varlwl eommunication 



From the selection you have made, list below the $ix that are most Important to you, in approxi- 
mately their order of importance. If one of your $ix most Important talents or attributes was not 
Included in the list above, include it below. 



No. 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Talent or Attribute 



Rating 



Finally, use the "Rating" column to indicate the extent to which you utilize each talent or 
attribute in your job.* To determine the extent of utilization, consider and weigh the frequency, 
importance and level of use, as well as any other factor that you think contributes to this determi- 
nation. In your own mind, combine these factors into a single rating reflecting the utilization of 
each talent or attribute. Use the following rating scale: 

0 — not utilized 

1 - under unusual circumstances, may be utilized to a minor extent 

2 - 

3 - 

4 — substantially utilized 

5 - 

6 - 

7 — most highly utilized 

Example: Supposing you have listed "aesthetic judgment" as your most important talent {i.e. No.l), 
and that this talent is not utilized in your job, you should enter a "0" in the "Rating" column. 

• If you are currently unemployed, or in temporary employment, please rate the use of your 
talents for your most recent "permanent" job. 
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.SECTION 4 



The purpose of this section is to give you a chance to tell how you 
fed about your job. On the basis of your answers and those of people like 
you, we hope to get a better understanding of the things people like and 
dislike about their jobs. 

If you are presently unennployed, please answer with respect to your 
most recent job. If you are self-employed, please omit this section. 

In this section you will find statements about certain aspects of your 
job. Please read each statement carefully and decide how you feel about 
the aspect of your job described by the statement. 

• Circle 1 if you are not satisfied (if that aspect is much poorer than 
you would like it to be). 

e Circle 2 if you are only slightly satisfied (If that aspect is not quite 
what you would like it to be). 

^ e Circle 3 if you are satisfied (if that aspect is what you would like 
it to be). 

• Circle 4 if you are very satisfied (if that aspect is even better than 
you expected it to be). 

• Circle 5 if you are extremely satisfied (if that aspect is much better 
than you hoped it could be). 

Please answer every Item, even though some of them seem repetitious. 
We need all your answers. Also, please do not turn back to previous state- 
ments. 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH! 



On my |nmm€ |oIi^« tMi 1$ Imw I ^mI skont • « 

1. Tht chanct to do things for othtr ptoplt 

Z Thachtnottotry myownrmthodiofdoinsthtiob. 

X Mnq ablt to do thingi that don't 90 99^mt niy conscitnct. 

4. Tht chanot to work alont on tht job. 

5. Tht chanot to do difftrtnt thingi from timt to timt 

ft. Tht chanot to tall ptoplt what to do 

7. Tht chanca to do somtthing that makts utt of my abilitiat. 
a. Tht chanot to t>t "lomtbody" in tht community 



10. Tht way my bon handltf hii/htr tmployttf 

1 1. Tht way my job providts for sttady tmpioymtnt 

12. My pay and tht amount of work 1 do. 

13. Tht working conditions 

14. Tht chanctt for advanotmtnt on thi$ Job 

15. Tht conr>ptttnct of my $uptrvisor in making dtcitions 

16. Tht way my co^wktn git along with tach othtr 

17. Tht frttdom to utt my own judgtmtnt 

1 8. Tht praist I git for doing a good job 

19. Tht ftcling of accomplishmtnt I git from tht job 

20. Bting abk to kttp bufy all tht timt 

21. Tht chanot to bt of strvict to ptoplt ^ 

22. Tht chanot to do ntw and original thingi on my own 

23. Bting ablt to do thingi that don't go against my religious btlitfs. 

24. Tht chanot to work by mystif ^ 

25. Tht varitty in my work ^ 

26. Tht chanot to ttll othtr workers how to do thingi ^ 

27. Tht chanct to do work that h wilt suittd to my abilities } 

28. Tht social position in tht community that gots with tht job ^ 

29. Company policies and tht way in which they are administered } 

30. The way my supervisor and I undersund each other ^ 

31. The way my job providts for a secure future 1 

32. The chance to make as much money as my f riends 1 

33. The physical surroundings where I work 1 



^^^^^^^^ ^^ww^^^pl ^HOTW • • • Cb#teAl^AM^^# 

M ThtciMumf »W miNt<»HW>H», ^ ^ ^ 2 3 4 

»TliiiNMJill'lMi,«^4^ , 2 3 4 

mTI»iiNR*it*,,,|i^tlt,tfrip,^^ , , 3 ^ 

»^ TN tNiNi tt mfk% i nt i H i n jn twy , 2 3 4 

3aTNwivlptfiiil««iHfin»it«iwliii». , y 2 3 4 

miiiiitlMit»liMprMli»i«it^«,tM«m , , 2 3 4 

4aiii«iilil»l9«ti«iiMMiifmiidi«l|^ , 2 3 4 

4l>TNijNi^t»tn>ppn»H , 12 3 4 

^ '^•Nwttftfynim ii mniiifi^ttt t , , 2 3 4 

^.••Ji>flWtWd»tN(tkwilN«t«ltll«tJtiii^ I 2 3 4 

44.7litdim»i9fetalm«iititi«k I 234 

^ ThtrMiAibVfvywiHi , ^ ^ 12 3 4 

4t> TN t^mm lo o iN i »to»<i> I 2 3 4 

47. TNchwwitifiiMuwtfmyiiHajiilrtif,. , 2 3 4 

4i.Thtch««i»-Pufct»hom"i^ihimiomiitpi0p^ , 234 

4t> Ttttwtytwptpytt t a,tiwfof«it<ifctittcoi^^ I 2 3 4 

«aTNii,«vmyta,b«k,uphkAiir«M^Mthiopm^^ 1 2 3 4 

«. MyiobMCurity 12 3 4 

» Mowmyptveomp«tt««tbthttforiiiii«wj^ I 2 3 4 

SXThtplMMkinioftbtvMrkintmdItiom. I 23 4 

S4. thtwiypromotiomirt9i«wioutofitMtJo6 1 234 

Th««r«ymyboiiiM«gMwworittooilim. I 2 3 4 

6ft. Thtfri«na*nttiof myco-woHttrt. 12 3 4 

S7. Thtchanc*tob»r«ipofMiWtforthtworl(of othcn 1 2 3 4 

Sa. Thtrtco9MtionlptforthttMorl(ldo. I 234 

W. B«m|itolttod»ioiiml^worth«^<l» I 234 

60. Mnfabittottoybuty 12 3 4 

$1. ThtchancttobtofMfvicttoothtfs. y 2 3 4 

67. TNchaMtodmlopMwandbtmrwayttodothtjob , I 2 3 4 

•3. Thtch«K«todothintith«<k)n-thwmothwptoplt , 2 3 4 

64. Thtch««to>wofkindtpwKlintlvof<>th«^ , 2 3 4 

66. ThtchincttodosomtthingdifftrtnttMrYday I 2 3 4 

60. ThtdMKvtohMothtrworkmloolttomtfordirtction ...I 2 3 4 



f7.TNc»iiniti9^ttitkM«(^,fiMlgg^^ 

il.tlitciiMl9Nlfii^trl«tiniNtyM«f«#i^ 

m, ^m^m4fmikm \ mm U \\^%im ^ ¥i^9mm^ 

^"^^m^^kmm^^mf^mm^H^mi^li^ 

?1. MMrHNtfymyii^li...., , 

72. "fHmmm^ffnHnimmmkM^ , 

73. TNpMWiitHtkiittw ^t iwi i ti^^ 

K Tilt ifpitiiNMiiM fir lAiMiM^ ^ ^ 

71 '^^m^W^fm^H^^hm4$mmm 

^^m99^m^wmm$nm^^m^^ , 

77. '^^^^\mnm^Hfmf^m9mmk 

7aTlit«MyihtViNMii^lillnw«|i,iil#»p,i^ 

7t.TlitcliMt1»#imyhntMaNtiiM. 

•a TlitcH»»itfct-«n*»i»'aH^ti«t... 

^y^'^^^^^^mmimmmw^^^w^^^,,^ 

ThtchiMititrvoutMmttfiiivMWiMNi. 

•1 

TtwchiMiowtrkMwyfroiiiMhm. 

ilTI»eh«€»iodDmi«y#t«wwit#ii«po«tht|ofc. 

61 ThtchimtoiMlothmwhMtodo. 

67. Thtch«€ttomiktui»o#mv4bilitiHinailiilii. 

61 Thtehwetto Km idifWitptact In tht communis 

66.ThtM«ythtcompinytf«MiittMiployMt. 

61 Thtpmoii4lf,|«ionihipbtt>wiftmyho«af^ 

6nThtwayteyom«ndtrandmMaMMinmy 

». HowmypiycompsfMwiththMofothftrwMrfcm. 

61 Thtworkint conditions (ht^int. limiting, ^tilMion.tte.! on thisJobL . . . 

MychmttforadMnctmtnt... 

66. ThtwtymyboMtr»mhis/hM^«n^4oyMS. 

66. Thtipiritofc)ooptrationMionimvco-woricm 

67. Thtrtapomibilityofmyjcbu 

66. ThtMtylamnotioidwtiiftldoatoodjcbu 

91 BtiniMtoaMthtiMultoofftht««orkldo 

lOaThtchmottobtactivtmuchofthttinM 
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APKNOIXi 



Qroup CharaeHrMoi and 
TMHofOfftafmoM 



Th« d«a coilMtKl for tht study wtrt procMMd uting SPSS (Nit r. 1975). This appendix 
containf raproductions of tha computar printouts of tha group charactarittic braakdowns, and of 
tha principal group comparisons tnsd for this raport 
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Six 



COUNT 
ROM PCI 

coi rcT 

TO? KT 



COLUIM 
TOTAL 




OtO 



CONmOl 



I 2.1 : 

I- I " 

1 144 I us 

I M.f 1 44.5 

I 72*0 1 fU4 

I 94 I 2 

M«0 t 2.0 

2I.0 I 1.4 

IM I 0«9 

!■ 

200 
47.9 




>1 
•I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
•I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



HOW 
TOTAL 



S2I 
74.2 



100 
29.i 



421 
100.0 



CHI SQUARE « •3.79474 MITN 2 OfMEES Of FNEiOOM 



SIGNIFICANCE - 0.0000 



AREA 



COLLECi MAJOR 



AREA 



CQUMT 
ROM PCI 

COL per 

TOT KT 



CROUf 



PKQp PKiP 



VOC SfEC 



mvs SCI 



ACADEMIC 



2. 



4* 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 




CHI SQUARE 



94*99715 MITH 4 DEGREES OF FREEDOM 



ERIC 



SIGNIFICANCE - 0.0000 



NNirc 

■LACK 

OTNSR 



COUNT 


I 












MOIf fCT 


irtioi« 


0I« 


COMTROL 


COL PCT 


I 
• 












TOT KT 


I 
• 


l.I 


2*1 


• • 
9*1 














!• 


1 




I 


174 


1 


ISO 1 




I 
• 


17.1 


I 


♦7.7 


t 


99m€ I 




t 
• 




1 


♦0.7 


• 

I 


y2mM I 




1 
• 

•I- 


I 


49,2 


i 


I 




1 


2 


I 




-I" 
1 


2 1 




t 


2a.o 


I 


AO.O 


1 


20»0 I 




I 


2.t 


I 


9.1 


1 


I 




I 


o.s 


I 1.9 


I 

-1- 
1 


0.5 1 

■■■■■ — 1 

9 1 




I 


T 


I 


12 




1 


25*0 


t 




1 


n.i 1 




I 


f«7 


I 


*.2 


1 




I 


1.7 


I 

•I- 


2.f 


t 


2.2 t 
— — — 1 
141 


COIUMN 




72 




194 


-I- 


TOTAL 




17.7 




♦7.7 




14.4 



ROW 
TOTAL 



949 
90.7 



10 
2.9 



20 
4.9 



407 
100.0 



CHI SQUAM • 2.11499 tflTN 4 OeCRtiS OF FRftOON 

StGNIPICAMCE • 0.7143 



OKRii N16NCST 0C6RCI 



CROUF 

COUNT I 
ROM KT IRREDIO 



DEORii 
OA 4S« 



COL K7 
TOT KT 



016 



NASTERS ♦ 



fH.O ♦ 



2. 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



CONTROL 



I 
1 
1 
1 

-I 
I 
I 
1 
I 

-I 
I 
I 
t 
I 

-1 



ROW 
TOTAL 



[ 1 


.1 

-1- 


2 


.1 


3 


.1 




[ 24 


I 


71 


-I- 
I 


43 


-I 
I 


134 


17.4 


I 


51.4 


I 


31.2 


I 


32.4 


31.4 


I 


35.9 


1 


29.7 


I 




5.7 


t 


14.9 
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10.2 


I 






-I- 








•I 
1 
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I 


97 
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I 


41 


175 


21.1 


I 


55.4 


I 


23.4 


I 


41.4 


4i.7 


I 


44.5 


I 


28*3 


1 




R.O 


1 
-1- 
1 


23.0 


I 

-1- 
1 


9.7 I 
41 I 




15 


32 


108 


13.9 


1 


29*4 


1 


54.5 


I 


25.7 


19.7 
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14.0 


I 


42.1 


I 
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7.4 
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14.5 


1 






-I- 
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74 




200 


-I- 


145 


421 


It.l 




47.5 




34.4 




10C.0 
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33.8514^ MITH 4 OEGREES OF FREEDOM 



44 5Q SIGNinCANCE « 0.0000 



w pinnrrur wmxrtmi 



COUNT I 

NOIf KT IMiOIC OIS CONTKOL 
COL PCT I 
TOT KT I !•! 

I 

!• I 14 I 
TCS I 10.4 I 

I 4T.4 I 
I 1 



NO 



I. 
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TOTAL 
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VMIAiii AVMAOiO..* VlltRAO ViAllS SINCI HiCNiSf OtSMt 



WtOUF 



4.09 

1 24 t 94 t 19 I 79 

904*00 
4*79 

4*04 

016 I 70 I 94 I 92 1 198 



ERIC 




ftOH 
TOTAL 



1194^00 
9*44 

4*99 

CONTROL I 41 I 40 1 40 1 141 

709.00 
2*99 

COLUMN TOTAL 9*90 9*24 4*60 9*92 

107 414 
90U0O 2209*00 

9^ 4*99 4*2t 9.S4 9.08 



VARIABLE AVERAGEO... 



MORKFORC NO OF YEARS IN THE WORKFORCE 



GROUP 



PREDIG 



DIG 



CONTROL 



# # # ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ # ♦ 






« « • ♦ 


• 


♦ • « * 




DEGREE 












AM 1 














COUNT ] 


bA BS^ 




MASTERS 


PH.O ♦ 




ROW 


SUM J 






♦ 






TOTAL 


Sro DEV ] 


I 1 


I 

•I 


2 I 


3 


I 




1 

A 




1 




#•07 


-I 

1 


7.BZ 




[ 21 


I 


32 I 


13 


I 


66 




I 115.00 


I 


301.00 1 


100.00 


I 


516.00 




I 4.30 


I 
-I 


7.16 I 


7.97 


I 


6.70 


7 1 




f 

A 




7 o o 
r .£o 


-I 
I 


7.02 




I 69 


I 


95 I 


32 


I 


196 




t 389.00 


I 


753.00 I 


233.00 


I 


1375.00 




[ 5.23 


I 


6.86 I 


6.33 


I 


6.30 






-I' 
f 


1 A T 
Dm kw 1 


^.41 


-I 

■f 

i 


4.99 




[ 40 


I 


39 I 


61 


I 


140 




[ 230. OC 


I 


199.00 I 


269.00 


I 


698.00 




[ 2.88 

[ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - -■ 


I 
-I- 


4.91 1 


2.57 


I 


3.48 


1 TOTAL 


5.65 




7.55 


5.68 


-I 


6.44 




130 




166 


106 




402 




734.00 




1253.00 


602.00 




2589.00 




4.45 




6.65 


5.01 




5.65 



VARIABLE AVERAGED... PREJOB YEARS WITH PRESENT EMPLOYER 



DEGREE 



MEAN 
COUNT 
SUM 
STD DEV 



GROUP 



PREOIG 



BA BS^ 



PH.O * 



DIG 



CONTROL 



COLUMN TOTAL 





2.87 
125 
359.00 
2.43 



5^^ 



ROW 
TOTAL 



3.38 
50 
169.00 
3.53 

2.79 
186 
519.00 
2.97 

2.75 
137 
377.00 
2.03 

2.86 
373 
1065.00 
2.76 



VMiABLE AVERAGED.. • ANNINCON 6R0S$ ANNUAL INCUNE 

DEGREE 

MEAN 1 

COUNT I BA BS* MASTERS PH.D ♦ ROW 
SUM I ♦ TOTAL 
STD OE^ 1 II 2 1 3 1 
GROUP 1 1 1 1 

1 I 9033.00 I 12800.00 I 15650.00 I 12078.24 
PREOIG 1 2a I 25 I 12 I 57 

Ii8(i660.00 1320000.00 1187800.00 1688460.00 
I 5125.26 I 5575.24 I 12680.66 I 7752.27 

2 I 17659.41 I 17594^67 I 20346.55 I 18042.58 
DIG 1 68 I 91 I 29 I 188 

I********* 1590050.00 I ••••••••• 

1 11449.64 I 3520.63 1 9460.69 I 9812.61 

3 1 17611.25 I 17308.75 1 28795.08 I 22363.83 
CONTROL 1 40 I 40 I 61 I 141 

1704450.00 1692350.00 I********* 

I 9Uw2.29 I 7595.90 I 12517.78 I 11729.44 

COLUMN TOTAL 16296.48 16752.98 24846.57 18740.32 

128 156 102 386 

2085950.00 2613465.00 2534350.00 7233765.00 

10383.83 8031.30 12676.41 10823.86 



VARIABLE AVERAGED... 



OCCSTAT OCCUPATIONAL STATUS SCORE 

• • • • • 



ROW 
TOTAL 



ERIC 





• <* • • 


• • • • • 




• ••••• 


• • • • 


• 






DEGREE 














MEAN 


I 
















COUNT 


1 


BA BS^ 




MASTERS 




PH.D ♦ 






SUM 


1 






♦ 










STD OEV 


I 


1 


I 


2 


I 


3 


I 


GROUP 




-I 














1 


1 


76.55 


-I 
1 


82.30 


-I— 
1 


86.73 


-I 
I 


PREDIG 




1 


22 


I 


30 


I 


15 


I 






1 


1684.00 


I 


2469.00 


1 


1301.00 


1 






I 


15.62 


I 


9.35 


I 


6.98 


I 






-1 




-I- 












2 


I 


86.43 


I 


90.19 


-I— 
I 


93.71 


-I 
I 


DIG 




I 


65 


I 


94 


1 


31 


I 






1 


5618.00 


I 


8478.00 


I 


2905.00 


I 






I 

-1- 


11.48 


I 

-1- 


7.37 


I 


6.10 


1 




3 


1 


83.43 


I 


87.95 


-I— 
I 


96.76 


-I 
I 


CONTROL 




1 


37 


I 


41 


I 


59 


I 






I 


3087.00 


1 


36 06.00 


1 


5709.00 


1 






I 

-I- 


13.26 


I 

-I- 


6.77 


I 


5.29 


I 


COLUMN 


TOTAL 




83.78 




88.20 


-I— 


94.43 


-I 








124 




165 




105 










10389.00 




145 53.00 




9915.00 










13.22 




8.13 




6.69 





81.40 
67 
5454.00 
11.88 

89.48 
190 
17C01.00 
9.15 

90.53 
137 
12402.00 
10.22 

88.47 
394 
34857.00 
10.52 



50 



56 



VARIABLE AVERA6Sc&«.. SUI SKILL UTILIZATION INDEX 

DEGREE 

HEAN I 





{.OUNT 


t 
1 


DA Dd^ 








rfimv ♦ 




KUll 




SUM 


1 














TOTAL 


• 


STO DEV 


1 


1 


I 


2 


I 


3 


I 




GROUP 








-1 





-I- 




-I 






-I— 


















1 


I 


0.47 


I 


0.55 


1 




I 


0.51 


PKculv 




1 




1 


34 


I 




f 
1 


1 1 






I 


11.29 


I 


18.74 


I 


6.12 


I 


36.14 






I 


0.20 


I 


0.20 


I 


0.29 


I 
-I 


0.22 




2 


-1- 
I 


— 

0.64 


-I 
I 


0.66 


•I- 
I 


0. 68 


I 


0.66 






I 


f o 


1 


95 


I 




1 








I 


44.79 


I 


63.07 


I 


21.14 


I 


129.00 






I 


0.20 


1 
-I 


0.16 I 


0.16 


I 

-I 


0.18 




3 


-I- 
1 


0.68 


1 


0.66 I 


0.75 


I 


0.70 


CONTROL 




1 


43 


I 


41 


I 


59 


I 


143 






I 


29.38 


I 


27.17 


I 


44.00 


I 


100.55 






I 


0.16 


I 


0.18 


I 


0.14 


I 


0.16 


















-I 








-I- 




-I 




-I- 








COLUMN TOTAL 




0.62 




0.64 




0.69 




0.65 








137 




170 




103 




410 








85.45 




108.98 




71.26 




265.69 








0.20 




0.18 




0.19 




0.19 



VARIABLE AVERAGED. .. ABU SATISFACTION »I1TH ABILITY UTILI2 



MEAN 
COUNT 
SUM 
STD DEV 



GROUP 



PREDIG 



DIG 



CONTROL 



PH.D ♦ 



COLUMN TOTAL 



ERIC 




13.65 
125 
1706.00 
6.02 



ROW 
TOTAL 



10.36 
74 
767.00 
5.91 

15.60 
180 
2808.00 
6.00 

16.77 
132 
2213.00 
5.30 

14.99 
386 
5788.00 
6.18 



VMIASU AVERAGED... INT INTRINSIC JOB SATISFACTION 

DEGREE 

MEAN I 







i 


& A AC ▲ 
DA 




nASTcRS 




PH.O ♦ 




ROW 




SUM 


I 






♦ 








TOTAL 




STD DcV 


1 


1 


I 


2 


I 


3 


I 




\>rlUvf 




















1 


t 
1 


12. ZO 


-I- 
I 


12. 9U 


-I- 
I 


~ " ' ■ " 

13.02 


-I 
I 


12.69 


PREOIG 




I 


24 


I 


36 


I 


13 


I 


73 






I 


292.73 




464.27 


I 


169.27 


I 


926.27 






1 




I 


4.79 


I 


5.35 


I 


4.45 






-I- 






-I- 




-I 








1 


15.10 


I 


16.51 


I 


16.37 


I 


16.00 






I 


57 


I 


82 


I 


24 


I 


163 






I 


860.92 


I 


1353.82 


1 


392.82 


I 


2607.45 






I 

i 


3.96 


I 


3.39 


I 


3.81 


I 


3.70 




— * 
3 I 


15.97 


-i 
I 


16.23 


I 


17.61 


-I 
X 


16.64 


WUil IKUL 




1 


37 


I 


41 


I 


43 


I 


121 






I 


591. (fO 


I 


665.27 


I 


757.09 


T 


2013.36 






I 


3.47 


I 


3.24 


I 


2.94 


I 


3.26 






-I- 






-I- 






COLUMN 


TOTAL 




14.78 




15.62 




16.49 




15.54 








118 




159 




80 




357 








1744.54 




2483.36 




1319.18 




5547.09 








3.92 




3.98 




3.98 




4.00 



VARIABLE AVERAGED... GENSAT 



GENERAL JOB SATISFACTION 



GROUP 



PREDIG 



DIG 



CONTROL 



MEAN I 
COUNT I 
SUH I 
STD DEV I 
1 

1 1 
I 
I 
I 

-I 

2 I 
1 
I 
I 

-I 

3 I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 



COLUMN TOTAL 




• • * * • 


• 


• • « • > 




• • • • 


• 


• « • • « 


DEGREE 














BA BS-» 




MASTERS 




PH.O ♦ 




ROM 






♦ 








TOTAL 


1 


I 


2 


I 


3 


I 


















24.84 


-I- 
I 


24.17 


-1- 
I 


23.56 


-I 
I 


24.28 


24 


I 


36 


1 


13 


I 


73 


596.17 


1 


870.05 


1 


306.27 


I 


1772.49 


5.74 


I 


7.90 


I 


7.24 


I 


7.06 


29.53 


-I- 
I 


31.19 


-I- 
I 


30.98 


-I 
I 


30.58 


52 


I 


75 


I 


23 


I 


150 


1535.82 


I 


2339.11 


I 


712.43 


I 


4587.36 


7.12 


I 

-I- 


5.98 


1 


7.44 


I 


6.63 


31.23 


I 


30.96 


-I- 
I 


32.97 


-I 
I 


31.76 


35 


I 


38 


I 


41 


1 


114 


1092.89 


I 


1176.58 


I 


1351.59 


I 


3621.05 


6.50 


I 

-I- 


6.30 


I 


5.17 


I 


6.00 


29.05 




29.43 


-I- 


30.78 


-I 


29.62 


111 




149 




77 




337 


3224.88 




4385.73 




2370.29 




9980.90 


7.00 




7.18 




7.06 




7.10 



52 



55 



GROUP 
PRE0I6 



016 



CONTROL 



MEAN 

COUNT 
SUN 
STO OEV 



PHVS SCI 



ROW 
TOTAL 



COLUNN TOTAL 




VARIABLE AVERAGED,.. VRCRAD 



YEARS SINCE HIGHEST DEGREE 



GROUP 
PREDIG 



DIG 



CONTROL 



NEAN 

COUNT 
SUN 
STD DEV 



PHYS SCI ACAOENIC 



COLUNN TOTAL 





ROM 
TOTAL 



4.05 
75 
304.00 
6.79 

6*05 
196 
1186.00 
5.46 

4*99 

139 
694.00 
2.95 

5.33 
410 
2184.00 
5.10 



59 



VMIAM AVAAdO... MMRKNIC NO OF VtARS IN 1NE WGNKFOIICE 



AREA 



VOC SPEC PHVS set ACAOENIC 



OMMfP 
PREOIG 



DIG 



CONTROL 



COtUNN TOTAL 




6«f5 
225 
1563.00 
4. IS 



RON 
TOTAL 



7«t0 
45 
507*00 
4«75 

7.04 
194 
1949*00 
4.52 

4*99 
137 
403*00 
3*50 



4«- 
394 
2559.00 
5.69 



VARIABLE AVERAGED... PREJOB YEARS WITH PRESENT EMPLOYER 



GROUP 
PREOIG 



NEAN 
COUNT 
SUM 
STD DEV 



PHVS SCI ACAOENIC 



DIG 



CONTROL 



COLUMN TOTAL 



ERIC 




2.27 
74 
168.00 
1.56 



ROM 
TOTAL 



3.27 
49 
160.00 
3.47 

2.B0 
184 
515.00 
2.99 

2.76 
134 
370.00 
2.05 

2.85 
367 
1045.00 
2*76 



VARlAtLE AVERA€iO««« AMNINCCM CROSS ANNUAL INCOME 



AREA 

MEAN I 

COUNT 1 ^ROF PRE VOC SPEC fNYS SCI ACADEMIC ROM 
SUN I F TOTAL 
STO DEV I I I 2 1 3 1*1 

1 I 21000.60 I 16840.00 I 12375.00 I 1092i«00 I I20Tt«2A 
PREOIO I 31 51 41 45 I 57 

I 630CO,00 I •4200.00 I 4f 500.00 1 491740.00 I6M4A0.00 
I 21433.30 I 4327«5t I 42tf«t7 I 643t«20 I 7752.27 

2 1 2355S.33 I 21378 •7t I 18409.09 I I6524.1I I I8056.48 
016 1 12 I 37 I 11 I 126 I 186 

1282700.00 1191015.00 1202500.00 l*«m«««9 i^^m*^m 
1 «603.64 I 11897.08 I 8505.34 1 9062.01 I 9854.68 

- 1 n, I . ,„.»i» >| ■■ ■ I 

3 I 29567.79 1 18980.77 I 22000.00 1 14611.36 I 22310.87 
CONTROL I 59 I 26 I 9 1 44 I 138 

X 493508.00 1198000.00 1642900.00 Um—— 



1 11969.23 I 6062.08 I 10735.45 1 7875.25 I 11721.07 

COLUMN TOTAL 28245.95 20128.16 18750.00 14962.55 18703.05 

74 68 24 215 381 



2U90200.0W 1368715.00 450000.00 3216950.00 7125865.00 
12040.89 9646.94 9378.51 6592.98 10825.03 



VARIABLE AVEAAGfcD... OCCSTAT OCCURATIONAL STATUS SCORE 



AREA 



6R0UP 
PRE016 



016 



CONTROL 



MEAN 
COUNT 
SUM 
STD OEV 



VOC SPEC PHYS SCI ACAOEMIC 



ROM 
TOTAL 



81.42 
66 
5374*00 
11.97 



COLUMN TOTAL 



ERIC 




VMAAtLC AV»A6I0**. $U1 SKILL UrUIZATIlM INOEK 



AKiA 



DI& 



CONTKOL 



MEAN 
COUNT 
SUN 
STO OEV 



COLUNN TOTAL 



VOC SPEC mVS SCI ACAOENIC 




RON 
TOTAL 



0*51 
70 
35*3I 
9*22 

m 

127.31 
0,1 • 

0.70 
140 

fa*40 

0*16 

0*65 
404 
241*10 
0*lf 



VARIABLE AVERAGED... ABU SATISFACTION MITH ABILITY UTILIZATION 



bROUP 
PR£016 



NEAN 
COUNT 
SUN 

STD oev 



016 



CONTROL 



COLUNN TOTAL 



ERIC 



AREA 

1 
1 
1 
I 
i 
I 
I 
1 
I 

-I- 

1 
I 
1 
I 

-I- 
t 
I 
I 
i 



PROF PRE 
P 

1 I 
I 

8.50 I 

2 I 

17.00 I 

0.71 1 
1 

19.17 1 
12 I 
230.00 I 
5.92 I 
1 

18.76 1 



VOC SPEC PHVS SCI ACADEMIC 



5G 
938.00 
3.87 



18.52 
64 
1185.00 
4.59 



RON 
TOTAL 



2 


I 

.1 — 


3 


I 


4 


I 










•I- 




•I 




8.00 


I 


14.00 


I 


10.40 


I 


10.36 


7 


I 


5 


I 


60 


I 


74 


S6.00 


I 


70.00 


I 


624.00 


I 


767.00 


5.00 


I 


8.60 I 


5.81 


I 


5.91 


15.53 


I 


1- 

18.22 I 


14.98 


-I 
I 


15.54 


36 


I 


9 


I 


121 


I 


178 


559 .CO 


I 


164.00 


I 


1813.00 


I 


2766*00 


5.39 I 


7.01 


I 


6.00 


I 


6.00 


15.96 1 


18.11 


-I- 
I 


14.49 


•I 
I 


16.68 


25 


I 


9 


1 


45 


I 


129 


399.00 


I 


163.00 


I 


652.00 


I 


2152.00 


5.00 


I 


5.33 


I 


6.03 


I 


5*32 




.1 


















-I- 




'I 




14.91 




17.26 




13.67 




14.92 


68 




23 




226 




381 


1014.00 




397.00 




3089.00 




5685.00 


5.65 


OP 


6.69 




6.25 




6.19 



VARIAIU MfMCiO... IJT IMTIIIIfSlC JOt SATISFACTION 



AKEA 



U16 



CONfROL 




COLUMN TOTAL 



I 
I 
I 
I 
-I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
-1 
I 
I 
I 
1 
-I 



FAOF PRE 

[ P 


VOC SPEC 


MVS set 


I I 


2 


I 


« f 

9 m 


il.ta i 


12*14 


1 


14.13 1 


2 X 


T 


I 


5 I 


23«M I 


•5.00 


I 


711^ t 


0*26 I 


3.»T 


1 


IL 19 T 
0«4C 1 






•I— 




1T.09 1 


16.23 


1 


17«03 I 


11 1 


35 


1 


8 1 


lU.OO 1 


5*l.lt 


I 


136.2T I 


3.*8 I 

~— — 1- 


3.0t 


I 


4.64 I 


IT.59 I 


U.35 


I 


— — 1< 
iT.44 I 


%4 I 


23 


I 


♦ X 


TT4.00 1 


JTA.OO 


1 


15T.90 X 


2.S3 1 


2«f6 


1 


2.42 I 



17.29 
57 
9S5.64 
3.1X 



ACAOEHXC 

4 I 
■ — X 
12.66 X 
5f I 
747.00 X 
4.4S X 
~_t 

15.66 X 

107 X 
1675. U X 
3.S1 X 
■ ■ ■ ■ — -X 
15.56 X 
42 X 
653.55 I 
3.80 X 
—X 




RON 
TOTAL 



12.69 
73 
926.27 
4.45 

15.95 
161 
256T.64 
3.69 

16.61 
118 

1960.54 
3.30 

15.50 
352 
5454.45 
4.01 



VARIASLE A\r»A6E0... 6ENSAT GENERAL JOO SATISFACTION 



• • • 



OROUF 

PRE0I6 



016 



CONTROL 



NEAN 

COUNT 
SUN 
STO OEV 



AREA 



COLUHN TOTAL 



I 
1 
I 
X 

I 
I 
1 
I 

-X- 
I 
I 
I 
1 

-I— 
1 
1 
I 
1 

-I- 



PROF PRE 
P 

1 1 

I' 

25.32 I 



ERIC 



2 

50.64 
0.02 

32.37 
11 
356.11 
7.23 

33.20 
42 
I2l9^.4l 
4.87 

32.75 
55 
1101.16 
5.47 



I 

X 

I 

!• 

I 

I 

I 

1 

►1- 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I- 



VOC SPEC PHVS sex ACAOENXC 



I 

I' 



23.76 I 
7 X 
166.33 I 
7.23 I 
•I- 
30.04 I 
33 I 
991.46 I 

5.18 I 

-I 



30.42 I 
22 I 
669.26 I 
6.81 I 

— 1 

29.47 
62 
1827.06 
6.28 



X 

•I- 



63 



57 



26.66 
5 

133.30 
9.95 

-X 

33.74 I 
7 I 
236.21 X 
8.18 I 

1 

33.99 I 
9 I 
305.89 I 
5.94 I 

I 

32.16 
21 
675.40 
8.00 



4 X 



24.11 
59 
1422.22 
7.00 



— I 



30.22 
97 
2931.42 
6.89 

30.35 
39 
1183.63 
6.44 

28.40 
195 
5537.27 
7.37 



ROW 
TOTAL 



24.28 
73 
1772.49 
7.06 

30.51 
148 
4515.21 
6.63 

31.72 
112 
3553.19 
6.04 

29.55 
333 
9840.89 
7.11 









* f • t i 
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0^ CAUS 
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3 <NCN-DIC) 



STAHOAHO 
HCAfI OIVIAIION 
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(AAOA 



tA12.3A7 715.442 
W^UUr 2 141 22343.A2A1 1172t.t43 ti7.745 



0.450 
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0.21 a 
0.173 



0.444 
0.073 



ACC Of ACSPONOfcNTS 

* -'O^ U2.5M0O 7.02 0.525 



0.275 
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C.247 



0.197 
0.0 
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f 2-TAlL 
VALUi PAOa. 



1.43 0.023 



3.20 0.000 



2.15 C.OOO 



1*25 0.159 



5.03 0.000 



3.44 0.000 



0.0 1.000 



TOOUO VAAIANCC CSTINATC 

T DCCACCS Of 2-TAlL 
VALU( MCCOOM PAOO. 



*3.43 327 0;000 



3.45 334 0.001 



0.13 321 0.094 



"0.97 325 0.332 



3.4 7 343 0.001 



2.10 337 0.037 



21.12 la3 0.000 



SCPAAATC VAAlANCt CSTlNATt 

t OCCACCS Of 2-TAlL 
VALUC MCfOO«1 MOa. 



0.54 249«aa o.oca 



3.7a 314.11 0.000 



0.14 319.24 0.090 



*0*95 272.94 0.341 
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2.30 314.40 0.022 



21.12 103.00 O.O 
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H>.a5 2*^.44 0.3W 



Acr SAfisfACTiuf* <«ith nonn, ACTivirr 

CROUP 1 l»0 17.4333 4.04b 0.3*2 
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OUl 300 0.544 
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UACUP 2 
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4.94 5 
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4.443 
4.100 



0.352 
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1.29 0.121 



-2.34 305 0.020 



-2.30 297.05 O.OlO 



Crn^r SATlS^ACTlOU wITh COHFA-'iY POLICY 

CHOuP 1 174 12.2704 4.73 7 0.357 



1.39 0.051 



-1.32 303 0.107 



-1.34 294.41 0.17* 



UIOUP 2 



129 



12.9412 
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0.354 
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^^'^ i IW U.3M3 3.t54 



CAour 2 



132 



1A.4>45 



4.031 



CAM! SAllSfACllUfI MIIH CAkAllVlTV 

**«0U* 1 IftO 14.0222 ^MZ 



CAUir 2 



1)0 



14.I044 



4*747 



CAOu^ 2 



131 



14.0411 



4*113 



••OAAL SATISMCTlUlt MlTN »<OAAL VALUtS 

«00f 1 173 1T.4M1 4.141 



CAOur 2 



120 



10.3203 



3.«7S 



AtCOt SATISFACTION* WITH A(COCMITXOf« 

6AGof 1 iti 1>.25«7 5.007 



CAOur 2 



132 



1>.0404 



4.42« 



KiSr SATlSfACTlOU mITN AiSTONSXOlLlTY 



Mfaur 2 



112 



14.0434 



3.«40 



0.2t5 
0.3>1 



0*394 
0.410 



IHO SATlSFACTlOlt MIIH lNOm>«0€>«CC 

CAOU^ 1 1T% U.4>01 4.443 0.332 



0.3>« 



0.314 
0.3>2 



0.370 
0.305 



o.s5a 

0.343 



^ 2-TAlL 
VALUS fAOO. 



1.20 0*133 



1*04 0*004 



1.23 0.214 



1.17 0.351 



l.Ot 0.5*5 



1.32 0.0*3 



1.42 0.033 



«)OlC0 VAAIAMCC CSTIMATC 

T DCMICS Of 2-TAlL 
VALU( MCCDOM MOO. 



-0*07 309 • 0.305 



-0.14 310 0.074 



-0.20 300 0.701 



0.00 30« 0.423 



-1.34 2«« 0.101 



0.34 311 0.71t 



•-0.43 300 0.520 



SIMMTC VAAIAMCC CSTIMaT( 

T OCCACCS Of 2-TAIt 
VALUC MCCOOH rAOO. 



-«.0« 2V7.40 0.377 



H>.14 279.31 0*077 



-«.20 293.11 0.770 



0.01 291.54 0*410 



-1.35 200*23 0.170 



0.37 301*34 0.713 



-«*45 303.35 0*517 
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2 (fOST-DIC) 

3 (HOH-DIC) 



NUMB in 
CAScS 



stanoaho 
oeviatioh 



STAHOAHO 
IHKOH 



SIC 



S0CS1 



SATISMCTION WITH SaCUfllTV 



174 

130 



S*riSfACTl(M WITH 
CHOUP I |7t 



131 



;«rlSfACTION WITH 



C«". 1^ 2 



131 



SUPnK 



Cl- 
C»».';P 2 



riSMCTION WITH 
I 171 



127 



SuPliCH SATISFACTION WITH 



OK ♦ 2 



131 



SAflS^ACTION WITH 

OttlMK 1 110 



CilttJP 2 



132 



4.234»0 



5*044 



0*411 
••444 



SOCIAL SEHVICE 

5.7311 5.004 0*374 



4.2344 



4.442 



0*404 



SUCIAL STATUS 

4.4444 5.05) 0.371 



5.1915 



4.430 



•.3«7 



SUPERVISION HUM^N HCL 
4.7641 5.414 0.414 



4.9055 



4.710 



0.419 



SUPIUVISION TECHNICAL 
5.1029 5.071 0.3a3 



5.4070 



4.4b3 



0.305 



VaUUTY 0^ WOKK DUTIES 
4.2389 4.599 0.343 



4.b4a4 



4.529 



0.394 



F 2-TAlL 
VALUC MOO. 



1.20 0*275 



1.14 0.342 



1.30 O.lll 



1.32 0.103 



1.33 0.090 



1.03 0.057 



fOOtiO VAUIANCC iSTI»UTC 

T DCGIICES OF 2-TAlL 
VALUfe MEEOOn MOO. 



-2.02 304 ' 0.045 



-0.90 301 0.347 



-0.97 301 0.334 



-0.23 294 0.117 



-1.05 304 0.293 



0.3 4 3 1 0 0 . 734 



SEMIUTE VAUIAKk ISTIMATi 

T OEMEES OF 2-TAlL 
VA4.UC FKIEOOK MOO. 



-2.04 290.45 0.042 



-0.91 2^1.33 0.341 



-0.99 291.11 0.325 



-0.24 211.44 0.013 



-1.00 297.32 0.203 



0.34 204.03 0.733 



mojiucon satismction with 

CAuvir 1 101 



W0MIN& CONOITIONS 

5.>02l 5.149 0.304 



C^OuP 2 



132 



5.51*^ 



4.123 



1.15 0.401 



0.00 311 0.994 



0.420 



0.00 2^2.05 0.99* 
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Caour 2 - (ROUT 



(0 
£0 



2 (POST-DIC) 

3 (NCN«DIC) 



0^ CASkS 



H(AN 



STANOARO 
OfcVlAllON 



STANDARO 
ERROR 



r.rs. ^^^^^^^^^ SAIIS^ACTION 
wow I Ui 15.t»44 



121 



3. 49 9 

3.245 



0*290 
0*297 



CXTRINSIC JOa SAIISMCIION 



122 



15«1C«3 



3.22S 



0.297 
0*292 



WCHJAt ((NfcRAt JOH SAIISFACIIUH 
MOur I I5to i0.5i21 



MOur 2 



lU 



31.7435 



4^24 
9.997 



0«54l 
0*942 



T C S T 



f 2-IAlL 
VALUC Moa. 



1.2t 0*149 



1»34 0*0t« 




WOLCO VARIAHCC CSTlMAll • WAMl VARlAICi «$T1HAU 
VaJuE ^'m^ISoS' • ^ OF 2-TA 



-1.52 



2S2 



0.129 • -1.55 
• 
• 



273.41 



0*122 



-UiO 



279 



0.270 • 
• 



-1.13 



275.14 



0.241 



242 



0.134 



-1.51 



254.04 



0.131 
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to 



Z <POST-DIC) 
3 <NON-DIC) 



HOH-DOaORS/UWYERS UNDER ACE 16 

^OOUO VAIIlANCe CStlMAtr 



MiAN OtVlAtlUI 



STANDAftU STANOAIIO 



A'/4lNC0>t GHOSS ANNUAL INCOME 

UUU^ 1 137 17200*0352 957^ 



(KUUP 2 



n i4»i2»»203 i0«9 



liCII<irCiKC NU Of YUKS IN tH( WtiRKFOKCE 

GKUUP 1 13« 5.04S2 3 



CH0O»* 2 
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MiJOll YtAftS MITh mCSCNT kMPLOYEII 

UIOUP 1 131 2.4009 2 



MOOP 2 



74 



2 •9737 



OwC:»lAT OCCOPAdONAL STATUS SCUHE 

CROUP X 135 •••3770 « 



MOOP 2 



7* 



• 5*0270 10. 



Chhor 



•17.975 
«i4*473 



0*300 
0*327 



0*194 

0*243 



0*425 

1*213 



F 2*tAlL 
VALUE PROS* 



1*40 0*107 



1*50 0*051 



1*04 0*423 



1*14 0*397 



t OCCRCCS OF 2*TAIL 
VALUC FRCCOUN PROd* 



0*30 213 0.744 



-0*03 213 0*974 



-1*51 205 0*132 



2*34 207 0*020 



SEPARATE VARIANCE ESIINATE 

T DEGREES OF 2-TAiL 
VALUE FRlEOON PROft* 



0*32 142*42 0*753 



-0*03 144*90 0*977 



*i.50 i54«i3 0*135 



2*24 139*90 



AU aU of RtSfOHOENTS 

CkOUP I U2 29*^225 3 



GHOUP 2 



41 



29*4173 



0*299 
0*335 



1*39 0*104 



*0*4l 221 0*479 



-0*43 149*54 



YRGKaO years since Hi&HEST DECREE 
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APPENDIX C 



Responses to Addendum Questions 



One section of the questionnaire was sent only to the members of the post-DIG group, to 
obtain information on their DIG-related experiences. These questions constituted Section 5 of the 
questionnaire (see Appendix A). Results reported here are based on the responses contained in 200 
returned questionnaires. 

Quest/on: In what respects have you found DIG to have been most helpful and least helpful? 

Percentage of Respondents 



Category Most Helped Least Helped Didn't Specify 

Self-understanding 65% 7% 28% 

Self*confidence 35% 15% 50% 

Career Direction 32% 37% 31% 

Job Finding Techniques 49% 26% 25% 



On average, each respondent selected two categories of greatest help and one that was least helped. 
Two-thirds of them (65%) were most helped with regard to self-understanding. More than a third 
(37%) said they were least helped with respect to their career directions. Half of them (50%) were 
uncertain about DiG's effects on their self-confidence, but the remaining half were divided more 
than two-to-one on the side of those who found DIG to have been most helpful in this respect also. 

Question: Did you use the functional resume essentially as prepared in the DIG program? 
83% Yes 
16% No 
1% Didn't Specify 

Question: What was the general receptivity of employers to the functional resume and to the " 
indirect job campaign? 



General Receptivity Resume Campaign 



Very positive 


38% 


44%* 


23% 


31%* 


Somewhat positive 


29% 


34% 


32% 


44% 


Somewhat negative 


15% 


18% 


14% 


20% 


Very negative 


3% 


3% 


3% 


5% 


Not specified 


15% 




28% 




* Perc«ntagej adjusted to exclude miwing responses. 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



The data indicate that respondents used the rjsume more than they did the indirect job campaign. 
The resume was also somewhat better received by employers. 
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Question: Overall, does your present employment provide satisfying opportunities to use your 
abilities? 



66% Yes 
24% No 
10% Didn't specify 



Nearly three-fourths of those who answered the question replied in the affirmative. 



Question: Do you have other outlets for your abilities? 

Category Number of Times Checked 



Professional groups 41 

Civic groups 34 

Consulting 36 

Hobbies 97 



Total of items checked 208 



Comments from Respondents 

Many of the respondents commented on their DIG experience. Following is a sample of their 
comments. It is not a representative sample, however; nearly all of the critical comments have been 
included, whereas many of those that were complimentary were repetitious. 

A lot of employers didn't like the non-job-related parts of the resume. 

As you can see, I feel quite positive about my experience in the DIG program. However, it is 
difficult to say whether this is a consequence of the program's design and philosophical approach 
to career counseling, or whether it resulted merely from the sensitivity and expertise of the 
counselors at Columbia, who are an extraordinary group of people very gifted in the art of 
counseling. I fear that the same program, when administered by people who don't have these 
qualities, is likely to be a disaster. The quality of the people staffing it is everything. 

Resume always accepted well. / Campaign accepted according to my performance. 

I found the give-and-play of forthright discussions with "Buz" Gummere to be the greatest 
single stimulus to self-development, increased initiative, and more joy in job-seeking. 

I find the "indirect" campaign still very awkward to do. It is hard to ask people for time and 
advice. 

DIG sessions (individual ones) were extraordinarily helpful. I'm sure I owe my present job to 
the counseling (in large part). 

Most of my contacts in the indirect job campaign were either unwilling or unable to p-ovide 
names of other people I could talk to. Therefore, it fizzled out. I believe that the process would 
have worked given the time to develop more contacts (through research, writing blind letters 
of mtroduction, etc.). I learned a lot in my indirect interviews, but the number of job leads 
turned up did not justify the expenditure of time. 
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DIG suggested a positive way to look for a job based not so much on a specific employment but on 
some type of employment that used my attributes. I developed a functional resume based on my 
skills and desires and only a very general job description. After having been working in the position 
for several months, I can see how my resume fit the job requirements "like a glove" despite the 
generality of job objective. 

The counseling helped me recognize my own inflexibility but, since it was not designed to change 
my fundamental personality, it did not I was not highly motivated, and DIG could not really help 
that, either. If my feelings and needs ever change, at least I now have the knowledge and skills ready 
at hand for a career change and job search. 

Resume should reflect more professional active work experience. 
Functional resume too corny. 

Employers were very impressed and commented on the unique and accurate quality of the Colum- 
bia resumes. Richard Gummere and his staff do exceptionally good work. Nothing beats the "DIG" 
method. I owe him and his staff a lot. You should analyze more about self-employment. 

I received positive response for an innovative resume. 

I worked for the same agency three years before switching careers. I earn less money, have less 
security, but love it. 

I found each of my three major job changes using DIG techniques and, although my "job satisfac- 
tion" score may tally low for my last job, it would have started and been higher reflecting the first 
year there. I anticipate greater satisfactions in the new position I am beginning soon. I am certainly 
well aware of the functions and skills I have and want to use. In a sense, DIG has been a cornerstone 
of my professional development. 

The DIG resume got me three job offers in TV production in about two weeks' time, and I had no 
experience. Also important was the personal help of Mr. Gummere in imparting confidence. How- 
ever, I always strongly disagreed with the "indirect" campaign. There was no way I could say I was 
not looking for a job, when it was obvious I was. 

The DIG program has shown me what I enjoy and what I can do best. Even if I do not remain in 
this job I know I am making satisfactory progress toward my career goals, because I will know what 
I don't want to do. The main reason I feel the DIG program is successful, though, is because of the 
capable DIG personnel. 

The DIG resume and program helped me get a foothold in the industry, which finally led to very 
large success. Before, I had trouble even getting to first base in an interview. Can't overstress the 
enormous contribution it made to my life and career!! 

A follow-up survey like this is even more evidence of the Placement Office's dedication and concern. 
They were of great help to me and I hope that even more people will take advantage of their services 
as time goes on. 

They loved the resume until they saw a black woman. 
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I utilized several aspects of resume to create one of my own which I would call almost quasi- 
functional ; It was a great success, too. 

It would be helpful to offer a follow-up program helping one to explore his career potentials even 
further after he has found the direction and is suitably employed. 

Unfortunately, my varied strengths although recognized were often too different for the specific 
slots that interviewers have the job of filling. In every instance I found the interviewer enthusiastic 
about my abilities and the way I presented them. But I would be overlooked for most jobs because 
of the following realities: (1) interviewers are narrow in that they are looking to fill pigeonhole 
job requirements and nothing more; (2) it would require a greater mental effort for them to fit me 
to any job than to go with someone who has filled that type of slot before, so in every case the 
path of least resistance would leave me joblessi 

It was my recognition of these things that left me only two alternative paths. Re-educate myself 
to fit a slot in the way an interviewer could see my abilities, or go into business for myself, which 
IS what I did. This step has saved me to a dozen years in the process. 

Resume and job campaign: I never used it. having lost my nerve at this stage of DIG. 

Because I seek freedom of movement and time. I operate as a landscape gardener. Next year I will 
triple my income. While it is physically satisfying, it is not mentally so. I have therefore turned to 
part-time teaching-both gardening and history and literature. This combo is fine. 

I think the importance of resumes is over-estimated. 

Had an unrealistic idea of what kind of job I could find. Did not find a job until I abandoned the 
impractical notions the DIG program taught The resume approach was useful, but only in modified 
and shorter form backed up by real experience. 

My problem was the need for such a drastic career change that potential employers did not believe 
the seriousness of my intentions. 

I found the DIG program to be a bit "idealistic." Employers don't want to "create" jobs. In other 
words. I have never met an employer who would create a job patterned to my strengths. 

They (employers) seem to see through to the fact that I am plainly looking for a job. Maybe I 
should improve my questions. 

In banking/finance circles, innovation in resumes is not accepted. 

I feel very positive about the DIG experience after four years and more. It improved my whole 
outlook on life. I cannot think of any aspect of the DIG program that did not benefit me greatly. 
It helped me to a choice among conflicting goals, and to implement that goal. 
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APPENDIX D 
Correlation Coefficients 

This appendix contains reproductions of computer-produced correlation matrices. The 
variable names are coded according to the definitions displayed in the printouts of Appendix B. 
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S»C.OCl 
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S-O.OOl 


0*5545 
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S"O.OOI 


0*4510 
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APPENDIX E 



Anatytb of Group Skill Profilii 
and Skill Utiliution 



Qroup Skill Profiloi 

Respondents were asked to nanie the six most important skills (talents and attributes) that 
they possessed and that they enjoyed making use of. These six were selected from ajist of 43 
provided in the questionnaire. 

The skills selected as most important by the post- and non-DIG groups are listed in Tables E-1 
and respectively. In order that the data be comparable, skills selected by those over 35, as well 
as those in the medk:al and legal professions, are excluded from the tabulations. 

The tables show that of the 43 skills listed in the questionnaire, the post-DIG group selected 
21 more often than average. These 21 accounted for three-fourths of the group's selections. 
Similarly, the non-DIG group selected 17 skills which accounted for two-thirds of all the selections 
it made. Thus, these sets of skills seem to provide a reasonably accurate profile for each group. 

The two groups did not seem to differ greatiy with respect to the skills they most often 
selected as characteristic of themsekes. The more notable differences were that the control group 
more frequentiy selected "logical thinking" and "analyzing" while the post-DIG group emphasized 
"verbal communkration" and "organizing." 



Skills Utilization 

Respondents were also asked to rate the utilization in their jobs of each of their six most 
important skills. The results of these ratings provide some sense of the balance between skills 
offered or available (skill profiles of the group), and those collectively required by their work. The 
utilization for each of the 43 skills are tabulated in Table E-3. The data shown in the "Both" 
column represent the mean values for all respondents, and hence can be regarded as relative 
measures of the usefulness of each skill in the collective job experience of both groups. 

The rating scale used was defined in the questionnaire (see Appendix A). Highest utilization 
was rated 7; lowest (not used at all) was rated 0. The mean value of all ratings obtained was approx- 
imately 4.9. 

Excluding those skills rated by less than 5 percent of the respondents, those with the highest 
mean value ratings of use (above 5.5) were: 

responsibility logical thinking 

verbal communication self-discipline 
dil igence/persen^erance 
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Next highest were (mean values between 5.0 and 5.4) : 

analyziiig resourcefulness 

expressional fluency cooperating 

problem recognition decision making 

patience exactness/detail 

organizing planning 

memory understanding human interaction 

problem solving 

Rated as /east utilized (mean values from Z9 to 3.9) were the following: 
aesthetic judgment 
entertaining/performing 
counseling 
foresight 

Next to the bottom in terms of use (mean values between 4.0 and 4.5) were: 

creatiyity/imagination/innovation helping/serving 

sensithrity/empathy managing/directing/supervising 

conceptualizing promoting human relations 

Taken together, the above 10 skills were in the lowest quartile of reported utilization. 

These data suggest that there may be a greater "supply" of certain skills (aesthetic judgment, 
creativity, etc.) than there is demand. Hence, those whose dominant skills are in these oversupplied 
areas might be expected to show a lower Skill Utilization Index than those with the skills in greater 
demand. It may be observed from inspection of the above lists that among the 18 skills most highly 
utilized, few are interpersonal skills. 

The skill profiles of the two groups (excluding doctors and lawyers and those over 35) were 
investigated to determine if difference between them might also contribute to differences in the 
groups' skill utilization scores. This was done by comparing the two groups with regard to their 
possession of the skills found by the survey to be either most utilized or least utilized. 

The 18 skills reported as most utilized (utilization scores above 5.0, as listed above) were 
somewhat more representative of the non-DIG than the post-DIG group's characteristic skills. 
These skills accounted for 54.5 percent of the former's selections of most important and satisfaction 
producing skills, whereas they accounted for only 52.1 percent of the post-DIG group's. Conversely, 
the 10 least utilized skills (utilization scores below 4.5) were somewhat more representative of the ' 
post-DIG group. Corresponding percentages were 26.6 and 24.6 for the post- and non*DIG group, 
respectively. 

Thus, the data showed a slight but consistent tendency to suggest that the post-DIG group, 
because of its particular skill profile, would report lower utilization of its skills. 
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TABLE E l 



POit-DIQ Group Skill Profil* 
(Excluding doctors, lawytrt, and thoM orar 35) 



Fraquoncy ofS»/9ction * 



Ski// 


JO 


TbAccum 


CreativityAmagination 


6.7 


6.7 


Verbal communication 


5.3 


12.0 


Responsibility 


4.8 


16.9 


Organizing 


4.6 


21.4 


Analyzing 


4.6 


26.0 


Problem solving 


3.8 


29.8 


Expressional fluency 


3.5 


33.^ 


Logical thmkmg 


3.4 


36.8 


Fluency with ideas 


3.3 


40.1 


Aesthetic judgment 


3.0 


43.1 


Planning 


3.0 


46.1 


Diligence/perseverance 


2.9 


49.0 


Helping/serving 


2.9 


52.0 


Persuading/influencing 


2.9 


54.9 


Sensithrity/empathy 


2.8 


57.7 


Initiative/enterprise 


2.8 


60.5 


Conceptualizing 


2.7 


63.1 


Teaching/training 


2.7 


65.8 


Managing/directing/supen^ising 


2.5 


68.3 


Decisionmaking 


2.4 


70.7 


Understanding human interaction 


2.4 


73.1 



•An equal number of selections for each of the 43 skills listed in the questionnaire would 
give each skill 2.3% of the total. 



TABLE E-2 

Non-DIQ Group Skill Profil* 
(Exducling docton, Imvyws, and thoM over 35) 



Frequency of Selection* 
S'^i" % %Accum 



Creativity/imagination 


7.5 


7.5 


Analyzing 


5.8 


13.3 


Logical thinking 


5.8 


19.0 


Expressional fluency 


4.3 


23.4 


Fluency with ideas 


4.3 


27.7 


Problem soh^ing 


4.3 


32.1 


Responsibility 


4.3 


36.4 


Understanding human interaction 


3.7 


40.2 


Verbal communication 


3.5 


43.7 


Aesthetic judgment 


3.5 


47.2 


Teaching/training 


3.1 


50.3 


Decision making 


2.7 


53.0 


Exactness/detail 


2.7 


55.7 


Resourcefulness 


2.7 


58.4 


Conceptualizing 


2.5 


60.9 


Diligence/perseverance 


2.5 


63.4 


Managing/directing/supervising 


2.5 


65.8 



•An equal number of selections for each of the 43 skills listed in the questionnaire would 
give each skill 2.3% of the total. 
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TABLE 
Skill Utilization Ratinfli* 



SkHI 


Pott'D/G 


Group M»»ns 
Non-D/G 


Roth 


acceptance/appreciation of others 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


aesthetic judgment 


3.2 


2.6 


Z9 


analyzing 


5.1 


5.6 


5.4 


computing 


4.7 


.4.0 


4.4 


conceptualizing 


4.2 


4.6 


4.4 


counseling 


3.7 


4.3 


3.9. 


creativity/imaginationAnnovation 


4.1 


4.4 - 


4.3 


cooperating 


4.8 


5.8 


5.1 


dealing with social situations 


4.1 


5.1 


4.7 


decision malting 


4.3 


5.5 


5.0 


diligence/perseverance 


5.1 


6.0 


5.5 


exactness/detail 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


expressional fluency 


5.4 


5.2 


5.3 


entertaining/performing 


3.0 


3.9 


3.4 


foresight 


3.4 


4.5 


3.9 


generalizing 


7.0 


5.5 


6.3 


helping/serving 


4.6 


4.2 


4.4 


fluency with ideas 


5.2 


4.6 


4.9 


initiative/enterprise 


4.6 


5.1 


4.8 . 


logical thinlcing 


5.1 


5.8 


5.5 


memory 


4.5 


a6 


5.1 


mechanical aptitude 


4.7 


3.6 


3.9 



^Scaleused: 

0- not utilized 

1 - under unusual circumstances, may be utilized to a minor extent 
4 - substantially utilized 
7 - most highly utilized 
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TABLE E-3.continu«i 



SkiU 


PoitDIG 


Group Muns 
NonDIG 


Both 


> 

managing/directing/supervising 


4.4 


4.5 


4.4 


motivating/encouraging 


4.8 


5.2 


4.9 


organizing 


5.3 


4.9 


6.2 


patience 


5.8 


4.9 


S.3 


persuading/influencing 


4.7 


4.4 


4.6 


promoting human relations 


4.3 


4.8 


4.4 


planning 


5.0 


5.1 


5.0 


problem recognition 


4.9 


5.6 


6.3 


problem solving 


4.5 


5.6 


5.1 


quantitative thinking 


4.5 


4.0 


4.3 


resourcefulness 


4.8 


5.5 


5.1 


receptivity/adaptability/flexibility 


5.0 


4.4 


4.7 


responsibility 


5.7 


5.8 


5.7 


self-discipline 


5.7 


5.1 


5.5 


sensitivity/empathy 


4.5 


4.2 


4.3 


teaching/training 


4.5 


5.1 


4.8 


time-sharing 


6.0 




6.0 


tolerance of ambiguity 


5.0 


4.3 


4.6 


trouble-shooting 


4.2 


5.3 


4.6 


understanding human interaction 


4.9 


5.1 


5.0 


verbal communication 


5.6 


5.6 


5.6 
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APPENDIX F 
TiM DIG Approach 



DIG (Deeper Investigation of Growth) is a structured program of occupational guidance 
offered to students and alumni of Columbia University by its Office of University Placement and 
Career Sen/ices. It is a non-credit program virfiich involves approximately six hours of small group 
session, three to six hours of individual counseling, and the development of a personal resume. 

The program employs techniques vvhich are variants of those advocated by Haldane, Crystal, 
Belles, and others. As descriiied by Richard Gummere, who directs the program, 

V 

The program helps individuals by teaching them all how to identify and 
report their successes. The word success hera signifies anything a person has 
loved doing and has done well. He may. have done it at any time in his life, 
anywhere, for any reason. He may have done it unbeknownst to anyone 
else or in the sight of the whole worid. But if he recalls that he did it with 
great satis^tion and that he did it well-according to his own values-he 
may call it a success. 

What, more precisely, do students and alumni do in DIG? First, they 
take the time towite a description of alt those things they've most enjoyed 
doing from eariy childhood right up to today. One person recalls keeping a 
diary, another trimming trees; one recalls inten/iewing people for a sociology 
paper on picketing, another reorganizing the high school senior prom. 

Second, they analyze each of these successes to see quite cteariy what 
made it so satisfying. To the diarist this was doing something alone; it was 
writing; it was record-keeping. To the tree-trimmer it was being outdoora, 
sen/ice, teamwork, and a clearly finished task. To the sociology inten^iewer 
the delight came from moving around, communicating with people, gather- 
ing information, while to the prom chairman it came from leadership, 
planning, precipitating change, and getting recognition. To one tree-house 
builder the joy of it came from organizing the work (apparendy they tend 
to work in groups), to another doing the carpentry, to a third thin king up 
the project, and to a fourth persuading parents that the house would be a 
safe place for the group at an altitude of 30 feet 

Third, students keep a list of all such factors or functions which they 
find in all their successes, and then they see whk:h ones have recurred 
most often, especially in their favorite experiences. (Gummere, 1972) 

Proceeding from this analysis, participants in the program go on to develop a personal resume 
structured around their success factors and drawing upon their experiencei Finally, they are coun- 
seled in the use of job-hunting techniques which are intended to assist them to discover a good fit 
between their success factors and the requirements of potential positions. 
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Richard Miguel has analyzed the program in thete words: 

Cotumbia's Deeper Investigation of Growth (DIG) program recognizes that 
the development of skills contributing to occupational transferability occurs 
over a long period of time. They also observe that the preferences and priorities 
of individuals determine which sidlls are favored or rejected for continued use 
or development The results of this favoring or rejecting process apparently fade 
into the unconscious. DIG's main purpose is to help individuals develop self- 
analysis sicills by discovering the pattern of skills and characteristics they have 
developed as a result of achievements that have produced personal success and 
satisfaction. DIG's director indk:ates that they use the "Socratk: Method," 
that is, questions designed to elicit explicit expressions of something implksitly 
known. 

Through this "success factor analysis" DIG p«irticipants recognize emerging 
patterns of skills and personal characteristtes. The ivtt that these skills and 
characteristics are preeminent and recurring suggests they are transferable, and 
hence, the participants continue to seek woric which complements their success 
patterns. Participants are then guided to find occupational applications for their 
unique combination of skills and characteristics whteh now have become the 
heart of their resumes. 

The DIG resume is a good example of besing a practice on a notion of 
transferability. Because these individuals have little or no idea of the occupations 
they might best enter, ... the resumes highlight widely applteable skills and 
characteristics with clear examples of accomplishments associated with their 
development 

The hierarchy in which the skills and characteristics are arranged in the 
resume gives insight into occupational possibilities but does not limit individuals 
as many traditional resumes do. For people with little work experience or those 
who want to enter a new and different occupation, placing the emphasis on 
widely applicable skills and characteristics seems to be a successful way to 
communicate the prefen-ed work activities of an individual and also enables 
employers to focus on pertinent skills and characteristics that tend to become 
lost in a mere listing of work history. (Miguel, 1977) 
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MKNITt ON OCCUMTIONALLV TRANtKIIAILt SKILU 



McKinlay, B. Chsf9emmtk$ofiob$thst^eomkkrwdconimon: R0¥i9w0HlWWmidm$mh (lnfd.Siriii 
No. 102), 1976. ($3.80) 

A rtvitw of variow approidm for dMifying or dmitring Jobs, and thtiriM in (a) dncrtbinf tha aSamantt 
of commonality irivolytd whan paopttmakacaraarchainrNi and (b) undarttandinsbattartfMConeaptsor 
ooeupational adafrtability and skill tramfar. 

Altman, J.W. Tr9n$f9f9bilityaf¥OC9tion§l$kiH$: fi$¥i$w 0f //Hryft/rt md mm th (Info. Sarlai No. 103), 1070. 
($3.80) 

A raviaw of what is known about tha transfarability of ooeupational skills* daieribing tha procaas or tha 
fidlitators of skill transfar. 

Siogran, D. Occyp»tion§Hy tnn$/mbh$kmsndch§r9emiitk$: 8$¥i9w of Nm§ mm $nd mmth (Info. Sarias 
No. 106). 1977. ($2.80) 

A raviaw of what is known about tha ranga of occupation^attd skills and eharactaristia that eould ba 
considarad transfiraWa from ona occupation to anothar; dascribing thraa transfaraWa skills which ara 
taachaWa in secondary and postsacondary caraar praparation programs. 

Ashlay« W.L Oceup^tion^l informtion rHourm: A c9t&lo§ ofthtUt b§mmKldm9ifk§ticn mhmn (Info. Sarias 
No. 104), 1977. ($18.20) 

A quick and condsa rafaranca to tha contant of 66 axisting occupational data basM and 24 job dassificttion 
schamas. Abstracts of aach data basa and dassif ication schema induda such information as: idantif ication, 
inmtigator, location, documentation, access, design information, subject veriaMes, occupation variebles, and 
organtution vKlablas. 

Wiant, A.A. Tr$n$f$rM09km$: Vf$mf^ofr'$ ¥i$¥motm (Info. Series No. 126), .1977. ($3.26) 

A report of the views expressed in nine meetings across tha country by groups of locd conwnunity and 
businett representatives concerning the types of transferable skills required and useful in their work settinp 
end how a better understanding of transferable skills could improve training and oceupationd adeptability. 

Miguel, R J. tkyotopingMkilli for oecupotionoi tnntforobilitr: In^umkmd from mhcmlprotrmm (Info. Series 
No. 125), 1977. ($3.80) 

A report of clues and suggntions gained in the review of 14 existing trdning programs, with recommendetions 
for practice which appear to have been successfol in recognising skill transfer and taking advant^t of an 
individud's prior skills and experience. 

Ashley, W.L., & Ammerman, H.L. Idmtifying tramftnbh MMt: A mk dmiifk&tion ^>prooch (RlkO Series No. 
146), 1977. 

A report of an exploratory study designed to test the usefulness of three dassification schamH in identifying 
the transferable chKactaristics of tasks in diverse occupetions. 

Pratxner, F.C. Occupttionoi mkfiUbHit/ md trmtttMh MkUlt (Info. Series No. 120), 1977. ($6.26) 

A summary find report, presenting and discussing an array of issun encountered in the various prpiect 
activities, and offering recommendations. 

Sdz, N.A., & Ashley, W.L Torching for tromhr: A portpoctho forproetitfonm (Info. Series No. 141 ), 1978. ($2.36) 

An informal diicuttion of tht need for teachers and trdnart to give mora attention to devdoping transfer- 
ability and transferable skills^in students for learning and lifo performance applications. Practicd sugge sti on s 
and techniques for improving the capadty of students to transfer leemed skills and kn ow l a dg s to new 
situations ara given. 
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r Onfe. Swin No. 142). IfTt. (iS.101 



A wport compwifif Md cemrMtini potmtM impKt of tht mfwiMt «kiNi wd minimum cempttMiey 
iHiini mowmwito on KtWK^ proTim^^ 

yyiy y 'f ^^ ?^ «>d adminittrttofi in fonwumnn »Wcy «»d i m Wi i hiBi piomation 
or eompittion cnitnt in Moondtry and pottneendirv «ducMion. 

THi TOLLOWINO mKMTt WILL K AMULAILE IN ItW: 

amn (Info. StriM No. IMI, 1079. 

^ooNdinfli from a national lympoiium. Tht topict focuMd on how trainina for adaptability can incraait tlit 
UM of human raiourcai in tiM laiwr forct.. 

Salt. N. {%±)Multlmmk>§: ImplkMlom ftr m t mh andpolky in (h»9i^tim. 1»7». 

^ocaadinn from a national tympMium on adult laaminf. Topio inchida ttata of tha art. rawarch into 
practMt. policy implamantation. and futura diractiom. 

iinio. Stntt No. Iwf 1, 1 979* 

An analyti* of tha impact of taif aMawmtnt on ona'i lubiaquant amploymant axparianca. Tha particular 
aMMtmant tachniqua itudiad ii ona intandad to halp idantify thoM ikill attributn which hava providid 
Mtitfaetion in various lifa axparianeai. Outcoma maaiurai indudid thill utiNiation and job latiifaction. 

SHi, HA., and Jonat. JS. functhntl tmptiKim h occt^ticntl tdntmdility and eetmmm ttcnomk t, 197». 
Nrcaptiont of national adult tamplat ara raportad. Oocumant includai whara compatanciai ihouM ba tau^t 
«at homa. at school, on tha-job. salf taufht-and how important thata compaianciat ara in sucesstful work 
and hfa activitm. 

Kirbv. Cofiitiim$t)fh, ltamin§$tfh, and mntNrtklllK^uitition, 197». 

A reviaw and lynthasit of tha litaratura in adult laaming stylas. as thay ralaia to tha acquisition of transfar 
Skills. 

Knapp.AE. %m m \»9 tnmhtikm, 1979. 

A raviaw of traditional and non traditional assatimant with rsspact to tha astassmant of uansfar tkilh. 
Sommars, O. empkktl mikknet en PeeuptHcntl mcbUity (Info. Sarias No. 193). 1979. 

A raviaw and synthasis of tha litaratura on tha charactaristict of occupationally mobila workars and thair iobs. 
Laitman Asht«y. N.M. (Ed.) mnrn md work: hitht to pome (Info. Sarias No. 190). 1979. 

Prooaadinis from a national symposium that olfar parspactivas on WMMnan in tha work forca. Topics will cover 
fiva maior transition pointt that any parson can axparianca in a lifMima. 

OROEflINQ INFOHMATION 

KiS**!*!* * *^ ""V. IHirehaia ordars will ba Maptad for onfert^nai^of 
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